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It  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiee 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  manJtind-  -neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — Dk  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

This  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  week  of  in¬ 
tense  diplomatic  activity  all  over  Enrope,  and  the 
frequent  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  in  Downing  Street 
have  naturally  been  taken  to  signify  that  our 
own  Government  is  not  a  passive  spectator,  and  that  its 
task  has  not  been  without  difficulty.  What  has  been 
done,  what  strain  has  been  put  upon  the  bonds  of 
international  peace,  how  near  they  have  come  to  being 
severed,  whether  peace  has  now  been  secured,  and  on 
what  terms,  are  questions  which  cannot  yet  be  an¬ 
swered  ;  but  as  day  after  day  passes  without  anything 
being  divulged,  an  increasing  feeling  of  security  begins 
to  prevail.  An  article  in  the  official  column  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Imperial  Gazette,  quoted  in  the  Times  of 
Wednesday,  has  helped  to  reassure  the  public  mind  that 
Russia  'does  not  at  present  mean  fighting.  “  Never,” 
says  this  article,  “  was  Europe  in  a  more  favourable 
p^jsition  for  bringing  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
question  and  averting  a  disturbance  of  the  peace.  The 
three  NortWrn  Powers,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other 
Governments,  are  endeavouring  to  find  a  peaceful  issue 
to  the  existing  difficulties.  No  one  can  desire  to  disturb 
the  peace  or  to  oppose  the  efforts  made  on  all  sides  to 
maintain  it.  It  may,  therefore,  be  positively  affirmed 
that  the  joint  endeavours  of  the  three  Northern  Powers, 
with  the  support  of  the  other  Cabinets,  will  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  result  corresponding  with  their  peaceful 
sentiments,  and  in  establishing  by  mutual  confidence  a 
state  of  peace  in  Europe  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
disturb.”  Everybody  must  join  in  wishing  that  this 
positive  affirmation  is  well  bounded,  and  in  hoping  at 
the  same  time  that  our  diplomatists  will  see  that  the 
settlement  is  satisfactory  as  well  as  peaceful. 


Much  si«.prige  was  excited  when  it  was  telegraphed 
from  Bombay  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  home  by  “  o»:^ijious  news  from  Europe,”  and 
that  he  was  “  on  the  poiirv  pf  returning  to  England 
under  the  escort  of  the  fleet.”  found  it  difficult  to 
see  what  political  part  was  played  by  His  TTigh- 

ness  that  would  necessitate  his  presence  here  In  the 
event  of  a  European  war.  It  seemed  as  if  he  could  not 
be  better  employed  than  on  his  “  errand  of  conciliation  ” 
to  India.  But  abroad,  in  circles  usually  well  informed, 
u  reason  is  given  which  is  strange  enough,  but  has 
some  semblance  of  probability.  It  is  said  that  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  in  the  event  of  a  war  between 
countries  with  the  Courts  of  which  she  is  so  intimately 
connected,  has  resolved  to  abdicate,  as  it  would  be  pain¬ 
ful  to  her  feelings  to  be  personally  implicated  in  the 
strife. 


The  Herzegovinian  insurrection  continues  as  a  stimu¬ 
lus  to  diplomatic  action.  The  Porte  is  in  a  very  awk* 
ward  dilemma  with  regard  to  putting  it  down.  If  it 
showed  itself  capable  of  putting  an  end  to  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  it  would  come  before  the  Powers  who  are  arbi¬ 
trating  its  fate  with  a  much  better  claim  to  respectful 
treatment.  It  is  computed  that  Turkey  has  now 
assembled  on  the  south  of  the  Balkan  an  army  of 
120,000  men,  to  feed  which  is  a  severe  tax  on  its  re¬ 
sources  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  if  any  considerable  body 
of  this  army  were  thrown  into  the  Herzegovina  the 
insurrection  would  be  at  an  end  in  a  few  days.  But  the 
insurrection  must  go  on,  and  every  day  mfdces  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Porte  more  and  more  disreputable  because 
the  Turkish  army  is  afraid  to  move.  The  Porte  is  said 
to  entertain  considerable  misgivings  as  to  the  resolution 
that  might  be  formed  by  Servia  and  Montenegro,  if  the 
main  body  of  the  Ottoman  troops  were  placed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Balkan  range,  and  thus  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  being  surrounded.  This  accounts  for  the 
bulk  of  the  Turkish  army  remaining  in  forced  injac* 
tivity  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Servia  and  Monte¬ 
negro. 


On  Monday  the  Times  reported  that  an  expedition  of 
eight  battalions  under  Selim  Pasha,  marching  to  the 
relief  of  Goranschko,  had  been  surrounded  by  insur¬ 
gents,  and  was  unable  to  advance  or  retreat.  In  Tues¬ 
day’s  telegrams  the  insurgents  claimed  a  great  victory. 
The  Pasha  had  been  attacked  in  front  and  in  the  rear, 
and  had  been  driven  from  strong  positions  after  despe¬ 
rate  fighting.  But  according  to  the  second  telegram  ho 
was  able  to  retreat,  and  withdrew  at  night  with  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  to  Gatschko,  leaving  behind  him 
from  800  to  1,000  dead,  100  prisoners,  and  all  his 
baggage,*  provisions,  and  ammunition,  many  rifles,  and 
several  cannon.  The  capture  of  the  cannon  has  been 
contradicted,  but  no  further  news  has  arrived  except 
that  the  Porte  denies  all  knowledge  of  the  alleged  de¬ 
feat,  and  in  turn  claims  a  victory  with  its  forces  under 
Server  Pasha  on  the  Herzegovinian  frontier.  AH  re¬ 
ports  from  the  seat  of  war  are  to  be  received  with  sus¬ 
picion  and  qualification.  There  is  said  to  be  a  Sclavoniau 
Committee  at  Ragusa,  which  occupies  itself  chiefly  with 
concoctinfiT  tidings  of  alleged  battles,  in  which  the 
insurgents  are  victorious.  A  letter  from  Belgrade  affirms 
that  the  rising  barely  maintains  an  existence.  It  is  said 
that  a  Servian  free  corps,  which  had  taken  part  in  the 
Herzegovinian  campaign  under  the  leadership  of  Golub, 
returned  a  few  days  ago  in  the  most  deplorable  condition. 
The  men  report  that  those  who  are  still  with  Golub 
suffer  the  greatest  want,  and  threaten  to  leave  him  also. 
Some  Czechian  and  Slovene  volunteers  have  also  re¬ 
turned  home  much  discouraged.  Although  it  is  difilcult 
to  know  wliat  to  believe,  it  seems  clear  that  the  strength 
of  the  insurgents  has  been  much  exaggerated.  It  is 
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clear  also  that  whatever  fighting  there  is,  is  conducted 
with  great  barbarity  on  both  sides,  and  cannot  be  too 
soon  put  an  end  to. 

The  Malay  troubles  have  not  been  illustrated  by  any 
further  news  from  the  East  this  week.  The  telegraphic 
cable  connecting  the  Straits  Settlements  with  Europe 
has  unfortunately  been  broken,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  remain  without  news  from  the  seat  of  the  disturbances 
in  Perak.  A  good  deal  of  light,  however,  has  been 
thrown  on  the  original  intelligence  partly  by  communi¬ 
cations  which  the  Colonial  Ofiice  think  it  desirable  to 
make  public,  partly  by  reference  to  the  correspondence 
published  in  Parliamentary  papers  on  the  subject.  It 
appears  that  there  is  no  sign  of  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  Malays  against  the  English  power,  that  the  only 
chief  who  had  attempted  to  proclaim  a  religions  war  is 
one  of  the  Maharajahs,  a  noble  of  secondary  rank,  and  that 
the  prosperous  mining  district  of  Laroot  remains  un¬ 
affected  by  disturbances  on  the  Perak  River.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  reinforcements  ordered  to  Sir 
Wm.  Jervois’s  aid  will  quickly  finish  the  war,  so  far  as  it 
might  be  called  a  war ;  but  it  will  remain  to  bo  con¬ 
sidered  whether  we  ought  not  to  retire  at  once  and  un¬ 
hesitatingly  from  the  position  to  which  we  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  reckless  change  of  policy  of  Sir  A.  Clarke. 

Don  Carlos  has  taken  a  line  of  most  ingenious 
bombast  in  relation  to  the  Cuban  diflSculty.  Ho  has 
written  a  letter  to  “  My  cousin  Alfonso,”  in  which, 
while  maintaining  that  but  for  the  denial  of  his  own 
legitimate  rights,  “the  parricidal  rebellion  would  never 
have  been  born,”  he  magnanimously  offers  “a  truce  as 
long  as  the  struggle  with  the  United  States  lasts.” 
“  Be  it  quite  understood,  however,”  he  says,  “  that  a 
foreign  war  is  the  only  motive  of  the  truce  I  propose, 
and  that  I  firmly  maintain  my  rights  to  the  Crown, 
Just  as  I  retain  the  certainty  of  one  day  grasping  it. 
Beyond  the  sea  I  have  no  territory  governed  by  my 
arms,  and  I  cannot  send  my  loyal  volunteers  to  Cuba, 
but  I  will  defend  these  Provinces  and  the  Cantabrian 
coast.  T  will  arm  as  privateers  the  indomitable  sons 
of  those  shores  which  gave  birth  to  El  Cano,  Legarpi, 
and  Churuca.  I  will  pursue  the  maritime  commerce 
of  our  enemies  by  going  to  seek  them  perhaps)  even  in  I 
their  own  ports.”  There  is  something  imposing  in  the 
swagger  of  this  manifesto,  with  all  the  rags  and  tatters 
of  the  swaggerer ;  and  if  the  last  spark  of  life  is  not 
flown  from  the  Carlist  cause,  it  may  even  help  to  re¬ 
animate  it.  With  Carlist  officers  deserting,  and  villages 
refusing  to  pay  taxes,  the  noble  patriotism,  with  naked¬ 
ness  shining  through  the  gaps  in  its  magniloquence,  can 
only  excite  ridicule. 

The  annexation  by  Russia  of  the  Khanate  of  Khokand 
north  of  the  Jaxartes,  making  all  the  right  bank  of  that 
river  Russian  territorj^  was  proclaimed  by  General 
Kaufmann  on  October  7,  and  our  daily  contemporaries 
have  as  usual  shown  us  different  ways  of  looking  at  the 
fact.  The  Times  treats  it  simply  as  a  geographical 
change,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  law  of  contact 
between  civilised  and  uncivilised  peoples.  Russia  has 
been  compelled  to  absorb  the  northern  half  of  Khokand 
for  her  own  peace  and  security  against  “marauding 
septs  ”  and  “  thievish  and  murdering  tribes ;  ”  and  she 
cannot  stop  there.  The  southern  half  of  Khokand  has 
for  the  present  been  left  “  nominally  independent,”  but 
it  must  bo  formally  annexed  next ;  then  will  follow  a 
conflict  with  Yakoob  Khitu,  tho  mlor  of  Kn«htrar. 
who  in  his  turn  must  give  way  before  the 
superior  power  of  Russia,  and  leave  her  touching 
the  frontier  of  China.  Against  the  Timeses  chapter 
of  “  history  in  advance,”  the  Tall  Mall  Gazette^  although 
it  begins  to  show  in  this  matter  a  healthy  tendency 
to  ^  argue  ^^rather  than  dogmatise,  protests  with 
all  its  might  as  a  dangerous  kind  of  “mild  philosophico- 
historical  reflection  on  a  subject  which  belongs  not  to 
the  domain  of  historic  or  philosophic  speculation  at  all, 
but  emphatically  to  that  of  action.”  Emphatically, 
however,  the  Tall  Mall  Gazette  does  not  yet  take 


account  of  the  whole  question ;  it  refuses  to  call  any 
action  by  the  name  of  action  except  the  particular  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  it  conceives  to  be  necessary  under  the 
circumstances.  The  Times  may  recognise  the  hand  of 
the  Inevitable  in  the  advance  of  Russia,  and  may  not 
favour  a  particular  way  of  meeting  it,  and  may  yet  not 
be  of  opinion  that  we  should  remain  absolutely  indif¬ 
ferent.  Alarmists,  who  insist  that  some  forward  action 
must  be  taken  which  shall  satisfy  their  uneasy  imagina¬ 
tion,  are  more  dangerous  than  the  most  sluggish  do- 
nothings.  According  to  the  Tall  Mall  Gazette^  we  are 
all  miserable  blind  optimists  if  we  are  not  in  favour  of 
marching  British  troops  into  Afghanistan,  or  lending 
English  officers  to  the  Shah.  It  writes  as  if  it  were 
our  duty  at  once  to  take  possession  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Jaxartes  now  that  Russia  holds  the  right.  Battles 
have  often  been  lost  by  such  fidgetty  advisers,  who  cannot 
understand  remaining  prepared  in  a  strong  position  and 
with  a  sharp  outlook  on  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

The  letter  of  “  An  Active  Conservative,”  in  last 
Saturday’s  Times^  might  have  attracted  more  attention 
if  people  had  not  been  preoccupied  with  graver  matters ; 
even  the  writer  himself  can  hardly  believe  that  his 
grievance  has  been  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  discussion 
at  the  recent  Cabinet  Councils.  Yet  the  letter  is  an 
important  one,  if  the  writer  is  really,  as  he  professes  to 
be,  the  spokesman  of  widespread  discontent  in  the  Con¬ 
servative  camp.  “  An  Active  Conservative  ” — active, 
be  it  observed,  not  a  mere  passive  brewer’s  or  soap¬ 
boiler’s  money  bag — professes  to  speak  in  the  name  of  ^ 
153  Conservative  borough  Members,  who  complain  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  “  systematically  excludes  ”  them  from  “a 
fair  share  in  the  labours  of  government  and  the  rewards 
of  party.”  There  is  not  a  single  Cabinet  Minister  who 
represents  a  borough ;  and  of  the  whole  153  borough 
Conservatives,  only  ten  are  Members  of  the 
Government,  while  twenty-one  of  the  I9I  county 
Conservatives  have  been  admitted  to  the  inner 
circle.  The  appointment  of  a  county  representa¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Stanhope,  in  room  of  Mr.  Cave,  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  has  made  the  “Active  Conserva¬ 
tive’s  ”  cup  of  bitterness  to  overflow ;  and  he  appeals 
against  Mr.  Disraeli’s  partiality  for  the  high-bom  to  the 
great  protector  of  the  oppressed,  the  large  print  of  the 
I  Times.  Ho  even  tries  to  make  out  a  case  of  public 
damage  as  well  as  personal  annoyance  against  Mir* 
Disraeli’s  policy ;  the  “  whips,”  ho  says,  are  counly 
Members,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  when  bf»roagh  Members 
plead  with  them  in  the  interest  ot  their  constituents. 
The  “  Active  Conservative  ”  winds  up  with  a  threat  that 
ho  and  his  brethren  will  vote  for  the  extension  of  the 
county  franchise  if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on.  When 
politicians  who  cling  despairingly  to  the  skirts  of  the 
aristocracy  are  thus  snubbed  they  can  expect  little 
sympathy  from  outsiders,  and  only  make  themselves 
contemptible  by  exposing  their  sores.  The  moral  for 
the  boroughs  is  not  to  elect  Conservative  Members. 

Religion  in  any  form  is  not  a  weakness  ot  the  Tall 
Mall  Gazette^  but  there  is  something  of  the  unreasoning 
intensity  of  religious  conviction  in  the  way  in  which 
clings  to  its  belief  in  flogging.  The  “  cat  ’’  ni*jr  be 
said  to  bo  the  fetish  of  the  Tall  Mall  Gazette  :  says  oi 
the  triangle  as  pious  children  are  taugb*  say  ot  the 
Eirst  Person  of  the  Trinity — 

And  when  evenr  gone, 

Bless  t'hyself  alone. 

THa  fvas  among  the  most  bitter  contemners  of 

Mr.  Ci*oss  for  withdrawing  his  Flogging  Bill,  and 
naturally  it  is  out  of  its  senses  with  rage  at  the  dis¬ 
gracefully  reduced  state  of  crime  in  Manchester  without 
further  assistance  from  the  lash.  How  delighted  it 
would  have  been  if,  under  the  pusillanimity  of  Mr. 
Cross,  crimes  of  violence  had  at  once  increased.  It  is 
very  sly  of  the  Tall  Mall  Gazette,  with  the  natural 
enmity  of  a  pious  flogger  to  a  heretic  humanitarian,  to 
try  to  pass  off  its  own  chagrin  by  saying  that  “  the 
Humanitarian  will  note  with  extreme  anguish  the  re¬ 
markable  decrease  in  the  cases  of  ‘  robbery  with 
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violence/*  which  have  dropped  from  217  in  1866  to  49 
in  1875.”  This  is  galling-,  we  admit ;  but  we  derive 
some  consolation  from  the  fact  that  other  crimes  have 
also  had  the  bad  taste  to  decrease  without  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  our  contemporary’s  beloved  deterrent. 

The  year  1875  promises  to  be  famous  in  history  for 
State  bankruptcies.  That  of  Turkey  had  hardly  ceased 
to  buzz  in  people’s  ears  when  Peru  followed  like  a  clap 
of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky.  If  we  look  upon  the  subject 
as  a  sort  of  theatrical  representation,  we  may  say  that 
the  “  supers  ”  had  expressly  cleared  the  sky  for  the 
occasion  in  this  case.  There  is  indeed  something  of 
low  comedy  in  all  this  great  modem  swindle  of  foreign 
loans.  From  the  first  issue  of  the  flaming  prospectus, 
all  the  way  down  through  market  rigs,  mysterious  re¬ 
ports,  unblushing  lies,  and  the  grim  byplay  of  bulls  and 
bears,  ruined  investors,  and  weeping  v  widows  and 
orphans,  to  the  final  grand  coup  and  dissolution, 
the  histrionic  element  is  a  most  powerful  adjunct 
of  success.  And  in  the  instances  of  Peru  and 
Turkey  the  comedy  was  laid  on  the  same  lines.  There 
were  what  they  call  in  the  City  “  special  hypothecations  ” 
in  both  cases  which  never  came  into  the  hands  of  the  real 
mortgagees,  being  merely  dangled  before  their  eyes  like 
the  bunch  of  carrots  before  the  donkey.  There  was  the 
intermediary  of  Jews  and  other  lovers  of  usury,  Saxon 
and  Greek,  who  fleeced  both  lenders  and  borrowers  in 
about  equal  proportions  and  with  a  wonderfully  comic 
gravity.  And  finally  there  was  the  grand  transforma¬ 
tion  scene  at  the  close,  during  which,  as  we  have  said, 
the  stagey  heavens  were  cleared  for  the  thunderbolt.  In 
this  last  effort  Peru  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it,  for  it 
succeeded  in  imposing  upon  many  people  that  the  hea¬ 
vens  were  actually  clear,  and  that  there  was  going  to  be 
no  crash  at  all.  It  was  most  skilfully  done.  The 
Times  was  taken  in  and  many  quidnuncs  of  the 
City,  and  when  least  expected — lo !  the  end.  We 
suppose  these  events  should  be  looked  on  with  great 
seriousness,  but  there  is  in  us  such  a  hope  that  the 
whole  stage  may  yet  tumble  and  smother  the  actors 
that  mirth  seems  more  appropriate  than  sorrow.  At 
present  nothing  save  laughter  or  grief  is  to  be  got  out 
of  Pern.  Her  treasury  is  empty,  and  she  has  nothing 
to  offer  her  creditors  for  years  to  come. 

The  Cambridge  “  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Ec^nality,”  which  was  founded  last  May,  is  said  to 
be  increasing  in  numbers,  and  promises  to  be  an  active 
and  useful  influence  in  the  University.  At  a  recent 
meeting  a  very  able  and  closely  reasoned  paper  on 
Clerical  Fellowships  was  read  by  Mr.  Neville  Goodman, 
the  President.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Goodman’s  figures 
that  of  the  671  Fellowships  in  the  two  Universities, 
there  are  no  less  than  323  in  the  obtaining  of  which  a 
la^an  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and  from  most  of 
which  he  is  absolutely  excluded.  Mr.  Goodman  argues 
very  justly,  as  has  been  lately  argued  in  these  columns, 
that  while  this  clerical .  condition  of  admission  to  office 
and  emolument  at  the  Universities  continues,  the  work 
begun  by  the  Universities  Tests  Act  of  1871  has  not 
been  completed,  and  the  principle  recognised  by  that 
Act  la}j,g  not  been  carried  out.  The  clerical  condition  is 
virtually  q,  test,  pure  and  simple,  because  it  is  not  a 
qualification  Iw  any  duties  of  the  office  it  circumscribes, 
it  is  in  no  way  relatfid  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  “  A 
religious  test  which  is  jn-piither  a  pledge  to  perform  a 
duty  nor  a  qualification  for  office  to  which  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  admits  the  candidate,  has  been  condemned  on 
all  hands  and  by  all  parties.  The  preamble  *of  the 
University  Tests  Act  declares,  and  no  exception  was 
taken  in  Committee  to  this  declaration,  that  it  is 
expedient  that  such  restrictions,  tests,  and  disabilities, 
should  be  removed.”  The  clerical  condition  has  thus 
been  already  implicitly  condemned  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  if  we  were  a  logical  people  we  should 
see  that  we  are  committed  to  the  abolition  of  clerical 
Fellowships.  Mr.  Goodman  has  some  very  sensible  re¬ 
marks  on  the  moral  effect  of  such  institutions,  which 
certainly  are  among  those  which  call  for  Lord  Harting- 


ton’s  reverent  examination.  “  I  do  not  wish,”  he  says, 
“  to  speak  too  strongly  on  this  question,  but  it  really 
seems  to  me  that  if  a  fiend  were  to  apply  all  his  dia¬ 
bolical  ingenuity  to  frame  a  scheme  for  betraying  a  man 
to  untmthfulne.ss  and  dishonesty,  nothing  more  apt 
could  be  devised  than  an  arrangement  which  gives  a 
man  for  several  years  a  moderate  competency,  enlivened 
by  intellectual  society,  and  surrounded  by  every  luxury ; 
and  then  when  his  habits  have  become  in  some  measure 
formed  in  relation  to  these  circumstances,  and  the 
attractions  of  the  situation  have  become  strong  upon 
him,  requires  him  to  forsake  all  these  advantages  or 
solemnly  to  declare  that  he  believes  himself  to  liave 
been  called,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church.” 

Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  wrote  on  Tuesday  last  week  to 
the  Times  to  direct  attention  to  an  evasion  of  the 
University  Tests  Act  by  the  lately  constituted  Hertford 
College.  By  the  Act  the  requirement  of  subscription 
is  abolished  for  all  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  but  the 
authorities  of  Hertford  College  seem  to  argue  that  as 
their  College  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  they  are  exempt  from  its  operation, 
and  accordingly  they  have  advertised  that  their  scholar¬ 
ships  are  open  only  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  At  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  Magdalen 
Hall  into  Hertford  College  the  friends  of  secular 
equality  suspected  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  and 
not  content  with  a  negative  safeguard  in  a  section 
of  the  Act  for  the  conversion  authorising  the  College  to 
make  regulations  subject  to  Acts  at  the  time  iu  force, 
insisted  upon  a  special  section  to  provide  that  “  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Universities  Tests  Act.”  Either,  in  spite 
of  these  precautions,  Hertford  College  has  found  a  loop¬ 
hole,  or  it  is  openly  setting  the  Act  at  defiance.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter,  the  advertisement  of  the 
scholarships  as  limited  has  since  been  repeated,  and  this 
week  he  writes  to  call  upon  Mr.  Mowbray,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Hertford  College  Bill,  and  who  solemnly 
decla^d  that  he  had  no  secret  trust  and  that  the  Bill 
had  no  sectarian  purpose,  to  **  speak  and  let  us  know 
what  his  view  is  of  those  who  have  made  use  of  him  and 
of  his  reputation  for  candour  and  straightforwardness.” 
They  have  been  guilty  either  of  pious  trickery  or  of  an 
insolent  breach  of  the  law. 


“Westminster  Abbey  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 
An  elegant  collation  was  served  in  the  chapel,  the  high 
table  being  arranged  along  the  chancel.  The  Sultan’s 
chair  was  immediately  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  from 
which  the  famous  allegorical  Trinity,  nailed  to  a  huge 
crucifix  which  remains  in  excellent  preservation,  looked 
down  upon  the  variegated  scene.”  If  Macaulay’s  Now 
Zealander  is  a  Mahommedan,  and  sends  home  such  a 
report  to  Wellington  or  Dunedin,  it  will  probably  cause 
some  pain  to  any  Christians  who  may  chance  to  be 
lingering  among  the  population.  We  are  not  aware 
that  there  are  any  concealed  Singhalese  Buddhists  in 
London,  but  if  there  are  their  feelings  must  have  been 
gravely  shocked  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  Temple  Caves  of  Elephanta.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  be  politic  to  conciliate  the  Bi-ahmins  by  insulting 
the  Singhalese  Buddhists;  but  it  is  certainly  not  in 
good  taste.  Not  even  the  plea  that  the  Oriental  mind 
is  indifferent  on  the  subject  would  justify  Europeans  in 
showing  disrespect  towards  any  religion  while  they 
claim  from  all  denominations  a  respectful  attitude  to¬ 
ward  Christianity.  However,  let  us  hope  that  His 
Royal  Highness  made  “  a  pilgrimage  ”  to  the  Temple  of 
Parbati,  riding  for  the  first  time  on  an  elephant,  by  wa^ 
of  atonement  or  penance  for  his  share  in  the  sacri¬ 
legious  entertainment.  Staunch  Protestants  will  no 
doubt  have  been  much  exercised  by  this  equivocal 
phrase,  which  if  strictly  interpreted  conveys  the  idea 
that  the  future  head  of  the  Established  Church  lias  been 
taking  part  in  “  heathen  ”  rites,  and,  without  leave  or 
license  from  an  episcopal  Elisha,  “  bowing  himself  down 
in  the  house  of  Rimmon.” 
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M  r.  Stanley,  as  everj’one  knows,  is  a  bold  man,  and 
no  undiscovered  region  is  quite  safe  from  his  incursions  ; 
blit  his  researches  appear  to  be  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  domain  of  physical  science.  A  postscript  to  one  of 
Ills  letters  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  contains  some  very 
fine  things  in  experimental  psychology.  It  appears  that 
*'-n  visiting  Mtesa,  the  King  of  Uganda,  Mr.  Stanley 
tbund  this  monarch,  who  was  at  the  time  of  Grant  and 
Speke’s  sojourn  in  his  capital  a  remarkably  bumptious 
youth,  who  killed  off  a  few  of  his  subjects  daily,  much 
impressed  in  consequence  of  his  adoption  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  faith,  and  a  less  energetic  explorer  than  Mr. 
Stanley  would  have  “  let  well  alone.”  Not  so  the  exponent 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Daily  Telegraph.  “  Until  I 
arrived  at  Mtesa’s  court,”  he  writes,  “the  King  delighted 
in  the  idea  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Islam  ;  but  by  one 
conversation  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  tumbled  the 
newly-raised  religious  fabric  to  the  ground,  and  if  it 
were  only  followed  by  the  arrival  of  a  Christian  mission 
here,  the  conversion  of  Mtesa  and  his  court  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  would,  I  think,  be  completed.  I  have,  indeed, 
undermined  Islamism  so  much  here  that  Mtesa  has  de¬ 
termined  henceforward,  until  ho  is  better  informed,  to 
keep  the  Christian  Sabbath  as  well  as  the  Moslem 
Sabbath,  and  the  great  captains  have  unanimously  con¬ 
sented  to  this.”  The  “great  captains”  probably  do 
not  know  what  they  have  let  themselves  in  for,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  Jew  will  not  bo  the 
next  caller  upon  Mtesa.  Meantime  Mr.  Stanley’s 
appeal  to  the  missionaries  of  his  own  persuasion  who 
are  to  “  be  tied  to  no  church  or  sect,  but  profess  God 
and  His  Son  and  the  moral  law,”  to  second  his  efforts,  is 
one  of  the  most  delicious  combinations  of  hazy  theology 
and  commercial  intuition  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  “  Obey  your  own  generous  instincts,” 
says  Mr.  Stanley,  having  described  the  tractable  nature 
of  Mtesa  and  his  peojilo,  and  he  instantly  adds :  “  You 
need  not  fear  to  spend  money  upon  such  a  mission,  as 
Mtesa  is  sole  ruler,  and  will  repay  its  cost  tenfold  with 
ivorj’’,  coffee,  otter  skins  of  a  vei'ij  fine  quality^  or  even  in 
cattle,  for  the  wealth  of  this  country  in  all  these  products 
is  immense.”  Hea.ssures  the  “pious  practical  missionary,” 
for  whose  advent  he  prays,  that  “  Mtesa  would  give  him 
anything  he  desired — houses,  lands,  cattle,  ivory,  <fec.;  he 
might  call  a  province  his  own  in  one  day.”  It  may  be 
hoped  that  these  or  other  considerations  may  induce 
some  competent  person  to  tako  poor  Mtesa  in  hand,  as, 
what  w’ith  his  “  religious  fabric  ”  being  “tumbled  to  the 
ground,”  and  his  being  saddled  with  two  Sabbaths,  the 
young  man  must  bein  astate  of  bewilderment  not  unlikely 
to  end  in  the  resurrection  of  his  former  objectionable 
habit  of  daily  killing  off  a  few  of  his  wives  besides  any 
stray  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  Uganda  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  attract  his  notice. 


A  correspondent  has  favoured  us  with  a  remarkable 
historical  parallel.  The  historian  nariates  of  Galileo 
that,  some  250  years  ago,  “  on  his  knees,  with  his  hand 
on  the  Bible,  he  w’as  compelled  to  abjure  and  curse  the 
doctrine  of  the  movement  of  the  earth.”  In  the  year 
of  Our  fxird  1875  it  is  duly  recorded  that  Samuel 
Morley,  Esquire,  ^I.P.  for  the  enlightened  city  of 
Bristol,  likewise  bent  his  knee  at  the  bidding  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  and  declared  that  “  he  had  no  desire  to  bring 
ivason  to  bear  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.” 


M.  BUFFET’S  NEW  MAJORITY. 

It  would  be  w’orse  than  useless  to  deny  that  in  the 
battle  which  the  united  Liberal  Party  in  the  French 
Assembly  challenged  upon  ground  of  their  own  choos¬ 
ing  the  challengers  have  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat. 
M.  Buffet  is  once  more  supported  by  a  Conservative 
majority  ;  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  is  relieved 
from  the  painful  necessity  of  leaning  on  the  Liberal 
Coalition  that  triumphed  on  February  25 ;  but  he  sees 
that  the  power  of  his  new  combination  is  of  necessity 


short-lived.  The  Electoral  Law  which  gave  him  bis 
victory  over  the  Left  also  decreed  that  the  life  of  the 
present  Assembly  should  in  no  circumstances  be  pro¬ 
tracted  beyond  the  first  quarter  of  1876.  The  Minister 
and  his  new  majority  are  therefore  occupied  at  present 
in  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  The  composition 
of  the  Senate  and  the  enactment  of  a  new  Press  law 
are  the  earliest  signs  of  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Conservatives  in  the  Assembly  to  make  what 
profit  they  may  in  the  time  of  respite  that  is 
left  them  of  the  supreme  power  that  is  still  theirs. 
This  determination  naturally  swells  the  ranks  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Ministry  ;  the  greater  number  of  De¬ 
puties  are  very  doubtful  of  re-election,  and  in  their 
doubts  they  seek  refuge  in  the  sheet-anchor  of  French 
politicians — the  help  of  the  Executive.  If  they  can 
identify  themselves  with  the  Ministry  by  voting  osten¬ 
tatiously  with  M.  Buffet,  and  placing  every  available 
weapon  in  the  Vice-President’s  hands,  they  can  count, 
they  think,  upon  Ministerial  assistance  in  the  coming 
electoral  campaign.  Thus  it  appears  that  M.  Gam- 
betta  was  guilty  of  a  serious  blunder  in  Parliamentary 
strategy  when  he  insisted  upon  a  secret  ballot  in  the 
debate  on  the  question  of  scrutin.  He  took  this  course 
to  prevent  M.  Buffet  from  obtaining  a  majority  in  favour 
of  scrutin  d'arrondissement  that  would  be  attached  to  the 
Ministry  on  other  questions.  But  since  Novem¬ 
ber  II  all  the  wavering  Deputies  among  parties 
of  the  Centre,  and  the  undecided  fraction  of 
the  Legitimists,  have  been  labouring  to  prove,  by 
the  most  open  and  uncompromising  support  of  M. 
Buffet,  that  they  voted  for  the  Lefevre-Pontalis  amend¬ 
ment,  which  many  of  them  of  course  did  not.  The 
Ministry  will  not  reject  these  recruits  ;  it  holds  out  to 
them  the  hope  that  they  may  be  included  among  the 
official  candidates,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
majority  of  November  4  has  received  so  many  acces¬ 
sions  that,  as  the  Times'  correspondent  in  Paris  observes, 
“  very  soon  the  number  of  Ministerial  adherents  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  constituencies,  which  will  put 
the  Cabinet  into  serioiw  embarrassment  when  it  comes 
to  distinguishing  between  the  partisans  of  the  eve  and 
of  the  morrow,  and  of  covering  this  or  that  Deputy  with 
its  powerful  influence.”  But  there  is  a  greater  danger 
ahead  of  the  French  Ministry  than  that  of  being  em¬ 
barrassed  by  an  excessive  number  of  supporters  all 
claiming  the  privileges  of  official  candidates. 

Mr.  Bnght  once  said  of  a  Tory  politician  that  he 
“  could  not  stand  to  his  oats.”  French  Conservatives 
are  more  apt  to  “wax  fat  and  kick ’’than  any  type 
of  English  Tories  with  whom  the  .present  genera¬ 
tion  at  least  is  familiar,  and  the  Ministry  of  M. 
Buffet  is  at  this  moment  showing  signs  of  “  freshness  ” 
that  disquiet  its  more  sagacious  supporters.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  Due  de  Broglie  stands  behind  the 
Ministry  of  M.  Buffet  and  pulls  the  wires  that  move 
the  Ministerial  puppet-show,  and  the  Duke  evidently 
imagines  that  with  the  majority  of  November  11,  1875, 
he  can  do  all  that  he  did  or  attempted  to  do  with  the 
majority  of  May  24,  1873.  We  ourselves  hope  and 
believe  that,  as  the  Duke  succeeded  with  his  former 
majority  in  shipwrecking  the  ambitions  of  the  Hops^ 
of  Orleans,  so  ho  will  now  put  an  end  to  “  th^  P^O" 
visional  ”  by  disgusting  Fi’ance  with  the  audacious 
schemes  of  reactionary  policy  that  ha^«  been  brought 
forw’ard  during  the  present  week.  M.  Dufaure’s  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  new  Press  law  douianded  the  apology  with 
which  the  keeper  of  the  seals  prefaced  it.  It  is  a 
rigorous  measure,  and  it  does  not  pretend  to  any 
finality.  In  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  Republicans,  how¬ 
ever,  its  disadvantages  are  outweighed  by  the  promise 
that  if  it  be  passed  “  the  state  of  siege  ”  will  only 
bo  maintained  in  four  French  departments,  and  in 
the  town  of  Algiers.  The  departments  excepted 
are  the  Seine,  containing  Paris  and  the  principal 
suburbs,  Seine-et-Oise  (including  Versailles),  Rh6ne 
(including  Lyons),  and  Bouches-du-Rh6ne  (including 
Marseilles).  But  even  in  these  departments,  “where 
political  passions  are  more  lively  in  the  midst  of  large 
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urban  populations,  and  where  all  traces  of  the  agitations 
of  the  last  two  years  have  not  completely  disappeared,” 
the  state  of  siege  is  not  to  be  continued  beyond  May  1, 
1876,  **  if  it  has  not  been  previously  confirmed  by  fresh 
legislation.”  Thus  the  concessions  promised  to  the 
Liberals  before  the  debate  on  the  £lectoral  Law  are 
reduced  to  the  smallest  proportions.  During  the 
general  election  the  great  cities  of  Franco  will  be 
muzzled.  When  this  crisis  has  passed,  the  Government 
will  provide  itself  with  extraordinary  powers  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  “  licentiousness  ”  of  the  newspapers.  With¬ 
out  such  powers,  says  M.  Dufaure,  “it  is  feared  that 
in  many  places  the  Press  would  fall  into  excesses  which 
would  infallibly  result  in  discrediting,  in  the  minds  of 
most  liberal  men,  the  legitimate  use  of  free  discussion. 
Such  proceedings  are  especially  to  be  feared  on 
the  eve  of  the  general  elections.  Passions,  over¬ 
excited  by  the  contest,  would  not  fail  to  break  out 
into  violent  polemics  and  in  excesses  of  all  kinds,  which 
your  wisdom  should  foresee  and  prevent.”  But  he  goes 
on  to  say  the  New  Assembly  may  take  up  the  work  that 
he  leaves  unfinished  and  replace  the  temporary  restraints 
which  M.  Buffet  now  finds  convenient  by  a  more  perfectly 
organised  system.  “  When  the  elections,”  says  M. 
Dufaure,  “  have  definitely  organised  the  Government 
which  you  have  founded,  and  peace  is  restored  to  the 
public  mind,  your  successors  will  have  the  task  of  col¬ 
lecting  all  the  clauses  of  our  Press  laws,  of  attentively 
revising  them,  and  of  laying  the  bases  of  a  durable 
system,  established  both  on  reason  and  experience.” 
The  Liberals  need  not  be  very  grateful  to  M.  Dufaure 
for  thus  according  them  permission  to  use  their 
majority,  if  they  succeed  in  obtaining  one  in  the  new 
Assembly. 

But  the  Press  law  is  only  one  out  of  several  reaction¬ 
ary  measures  adopted  by  the  victorious  and  increasing 
majority  of  the  Ministry.  The  electoral  representation 
■of  Algeria  has  been  cut  down  ;  that  of  the  Colonies 
has  been  wholly  suppressed ;  in  both  cases  because  the 
constituencies  have  had  the  bad  taste  to  persist  in 
returning  K/epublicans.  Again,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  make  “insults  to  religion”  penal,  an  enactment 
which  would  be  used  by  the  priesthood  to  hunt 
down  free  thought  and  repress  free  speech  throughout 
the  country.  Such  being  the  spirit  of  M.  Buffet’s  policy, 
since  he  finds  once  more  that  he  has  a  majority  behind 
him,  we  may  imagine  in  what  a  mood  the  Ministerial 
list  of  senators  has  been  composed.  Bonapartists, 
Orleanists,  Legitimists,  constitute  the  Upper  Chamber 
of  the  Republican  Assembly,  as  M.  Buffet  would  have 
it ;  Republicans  only  find  no  place  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Republic.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  hoped  that  even  the 
.majority  which  now  follows  the  Ministry  will  recoil 
from  the  scandal  of  voting  the  Ministerial  list  of 
senators  without  alteration.  It  is  certain  that  many 
names  will  be  taken  from  the  list  that  will  bo  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Left.  The  Conservatives  are  going  too 
,  fast  and  too  far  for  the  country,  as  they  will  discover, 

.  despite  all  M.  Buffet’s  legerdemain  at  the  coming  elec- 
.  toral  struggle.  If  they  have  any  prudence  left,  they 
>yill  make  a  show  of  liberality  by  placing  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  Liberals  in  the  New  Senate. 


THE  Duty  of  the  liberal  party. 

The  daily  papers  haT«  been  singularly  unanimous  in 
assuring  Lord  Hartington  that  he  is  quite  right  in 
laying  down  at  the  present  moment  as  the  whole  duty 
of  the  Liberal  party,  the  exercise  of  “  patience  and 
moderation.”  Lord  Hartington  expected  to  be  ridi¬ 
culed  for  saying  this,  but  on  the  contrary  he  has  been 
applauded  with  a  hearty  fervour  which  must  have  taken 
him  by  surprise.  There  must  surely  be  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  the  burden  of  this  chores  of  approval,  since 
everybody  joins  in  it,  and  yet  one  would  think  that 
papers  which  profess  to  guide  as  well  as  to  reflect 
public  opinion  need  not  have  been  so  very  forward  in 
their  vociferous  assent  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
They  are  probably  quite  right,  since  they  are  so  unani¬ 


mous,  but  there  is  a  superfluous  eagerness  in  their 
manner.  The  impartial  spectator  is  tempted  to  raise 
Sir  John  Vesey’s  cry  of  “  Decency !  ”  It  is  not  merely 
that  they  unite  their  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
existing  political  apathy  and  decline  of  public 
spirit,  which  is  too  indisputable  a  fact,  and  not  merely 
that  they  join  in  urging  patience  and  moderation  during 
an  exclusion  from  office  which  cannot  but  last  for  several 
years  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence  unless  the 
Conservative  party  goes  to  pieces  of  itself;  but  they 
distort  and  pervert  Lord  Hartington’s  doctrine  of  pa¬ 
tience  into  a  doctrine  of  absolute  political  inaction, 
which  is  a  totally  different  thing.  What  Lord  Harting¬ 
ton  may  have  meant  by  saying  that  the  Liberal  party 
should  devote  the  present  lull  in  political  affairs  to  “  a 
thorough,  respectful — he  had  almost  said  reverent — 
examination  of  all  our  political  institutions,  with  a  view 
to  seeing  wherein  they  might  be  strengthened  and 
amended,”  it  would  be  rash  to  say,  but  he  probably 
meant  something,  and  that  something  cannot  have 
been  the  lesson  which  was  extracted  from  his  speech 
by  our  contemporaries.  The  principle  stated  by 
Lord  Hartington  is,  strictly  interpreted,  a  very  fair 
expression  of  the  duty  of  Radicals  and  all 
whose  work  it  is  to  struggle  for  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  ideas.  The  very  thing  that  such  people 
deprecate  is  making  political  changes  under  “  sudden 
gusts  of  popular  violence  or  impulse.”  Under  a  re¬ 
actionary  and  firmly-seated  Government,  it  is  no  part 
of  their  business  to  try  to  overthrow  it  by  small  fault¬ 
finding.  If  a  Government  shows  in  all  departments  of 
its  administration  a  tendency  to  prefer  retrograde  in¬ 
terests  of  party  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the 
details  of  such  maladministration  should  bo  accumu¬ 
lated  and  arrayed  against  them.  But  the  chief  duty  of 
advancing  Liberals  is  to  do  the  very  thing  that  Lord 
Hartington  recommends — namely,  to  examine  existing 
institutions,  and  familiarise  the  public  mind  with  the 
necessity,  which  it  is  always  slow  to  recognise,  of  taking 
measures  for  their  reform.  Unfortunately,  in  this  country 
and  in  most  other  countries,  changes  are  usually  made 
by  bursts  of  popular  feeling;  but  if  the  educators  of  the 
people  have  been  doing  their  duty,  those  bursts  should 
rest  upon  solid  ground  and  be  directed  to  worthy 
objects. 

Whatever  degree  of  vigour  Lord  Hartington  may 
have  contemplated  in  his  proposed  examination  of  poli¬ 
tical  institutions,  whether  the  institutions  he  had  in 
view  were  the  Twenty-fifth  Clause  and  the  County 
Franchise  or  the  House  of  Lords'and  the  Monarchy,  his 
words  certainly  cannot  on  any  principle  of  interpretation 
bear  the  meaning  assigned  to  them  by  the  Times.  The 
TimeSf  after  taking  two  days  to  consider  the  speech, 
exulted  in  the  rebuke  that  it  conceived  Lord  Hartington 
to  have  administered  to  “  political  agitators  ”  who 
“  trouble  the  country  at  the  present  time  with  schemes 
of  organic  reform.”  Political  agitators  will  probably 
take  their  own  way  without  much  regard  for  anybody’s 
warning,  but  it  is  unfair  to  Lord  Hartington  to  repi*o- 
sent  him  as  being  a  more  lukewarm  Liberal  than  he  is. 
No  doubt  if  a  European  war  break  out — and  there  is  a 
general  fear  that  any  morning  wo  may  find  ourselves 
spectators  of  such  a  conflict,  if  not  active  participators 
— the  country  may  be  too  much  occupied  to  have 
much  thought  to  spare  for  domestic  politics.  Lord 
Hartington,  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  expressed  an 
apprehension  that  foreign  affairs  mi^ht  engross  the 
chief  attention  of  Parliament  next  Session,  but  that  was 
altogether  apart  from  his  views  of  what  the  Liberal 
party  ought  to  be  doing  in  the  event  of  peace.  They 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  reverently  examining  and 
thoroughly  discussing  our  home  institutions  ;  agitators 
ought  to  be  agitating  with  all  their  might,  but 
reverently  ;  and  what  agitator  is  not  in  his  own  opinion, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  agree  with  him,  a  most 
reverent  person  ?  So  far  was  Lord  Hartington  from 
reprehending  “  the  secular  bigotry  of  the  Birmingham 
League  ”  that  the  one  subject  in  which  he  expressed  a 
decided  opinion  was  the  “paramount  necessity”  of 
“  securing  a  sound  secular  system  of  education  at  last 
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regarding  election  expenses  in  the  Metropolis  and  the 
Metropolitan  Counties  which  go  in  a  verj  significant 
manner  to  show  that  the  Conservative  reaction  of 
two  years  ago  was  not  absolutely  spontaneous. 
In  the  Metropolis  fourteen  Conservative  candidates 
spent  33,890Z.,  being  an  average  of  2,420Z.  per  candi¬ 
date  and  6.9.  per  vote.  Twenty-six  Liberal  candidates 
spent  45,572Z.,  being  an  average  of  1,752Z.  per  candi- 
date  and  fis.  4id.  per  vote.  In  the  Metropolitan  Counties 
six  Conservative  candidates  spent  37,906?.,  an  average 
of  4,405?.  per  candidate  and  139.  lid.  per  vote.  Six 
Liberal  candidates  spent  23,015?.,  an  average  of  2,257?. 
per  candidate  and  119.  9d.  per  vote.  The  difference 
between  the  Conservative  figures  and  the  Liberal  is 
remarkable.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  larger  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  Conservatives  means  a  larger  employ¬ 
ment  of  corrupt  practices ;  if  it  did  we  could  hardly 
exhort  the  Liberal  party  to  enter  into  competition  with 
them  in  that  field.  But  in  so  far  as  it  implies  superior 
organisation,  it  ought  to  teach  Liberal  managers  a 
lesson.  It  is  unseemly  that  political  contest  should  be 
a  contest  between  money-bags,  and  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  at  elections  are  a  public  scandal ;  but  organisa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  had  without  money,  and  victory  cannot 
be  had  without  organisation. 


for  the  whole  country.”  That  Liberal  journals  should 
join  in  the  deprecation  of  organic  reforms  and  sensa¬ 
tional  legislation  is  a  piece  of  incredible  and  mischievous 
folly,  because  it  is  virtually  to  accept  and  give  currency 
to  the  reckless  misrepresentations  by  which  the  late 
Government  was  driven  out  of  office.  In  adopting  and 
parroting  the  meaningless  outcry  that  “  a  Liberal 
Government  does  not  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  great  organic  changes  in  the  political  system  of 
the  country,”  the  Daily  News  is  merely  repeating  the 
clap-trap  catchwords  with  which  the  Conservatives 
made  war  upon  the  late  Ministry.  The  Liberal 
party  exists  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  whether 
they  are  organic  or  inorganic,  dull  or  sensational.  We 
have  heard  quite  enough  from  Conservative  newspapers 
and  speechmakers  at  farmers*  gatherings  about  the 
“organic”  and  “  sensational  **  changes  of  the  late  Go¬ 
vernment  without  this  jargon  of  reproach  being  taken 
up  by  nominal  supporters  of  the  Liberal  party.  Every- 
b^y  seems  to  have  forgotten  who  was  the  author  of 
Household  Suffrage.  Which  of  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Gladstone*s  Ministry  was  so  sensational  as  that  ?  It 
was  not  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fault  that  there  was  a  large 
accumulation  of  abuses  waiting  to  bo  swept  away. 
What  was  there  in  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  or  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  that  these 
measures  should  be  branded  with  the  ten’ible  name  of 
“  organic,”  and  that  the  Prime  Minister  who  put  his 
hand  firmly  to  the  execution  of  them  should  be  accused 
of  “  forcing  the  political  pace  ?  ”  Are  there  twenty 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  would  dare  to  say 
in  public  that  these  reforms  should  not  have  been 
undertaken  ?  There  was  nothing  very  sensational  or 
even  organic  in  permitting  parishes  to  elect  School 
Boards  and  levy  school  rates.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  Mr.  Forster  was  under  the  necessity  of  trying 
to  prove  that  the  Education  Act  was  not  passed  by  the 
Conservatives.  Yet  Liberal  newspapers  must  take  up 
the  foolish  Conservative  cry  against  organic  and  sensa¬ 
tional  legislation.  The  cry  has  certainly  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  in  the  fact  that  it  sounds  well  and  means 
nothing,  but  it  had  much  better  bo  left  to  the  babes  and 
sucklings  of  Conservatism. 

Forcing  changes  on  the  country,  if  such  an  expression 
is  anything  more  than  a  figure  of  speech,  is  one  thing ; 
ripening  the  mind  of  the  country  for  political  changes 
is  another.  The  sturdy  Liberals  of  the  North  of 
England  are  girding  up  their  loins  for  the  latter  under¬ 
taking  with  a  vigour  that  ought  to  make  ^Metropolitan 
pessimism  ashamed  of  itself.  They  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  fold  their  hands  and  look  hopelessly  away 
from  humble  domestic  politics  to  the  mighty  events 
which  seem  to  be  brewing  on  the  Continent.  The 
triumphs  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  municipal  elections, 
of  which  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  spoke  with  the  de¬ 
precatory  caution  of  a  man  who  has  heard  news  almost 
too  good  to  bo  true,  seems  to  have  convinced  them  that 
the  political  apathy  is  not  quite  so  thick  and  impene¬ 
trable  os  has  been  supposed.  We  hear  that  a  great 
Liberal  eonferonco  is  to  be  held  at  Manchester  next 
month,  to  consider  the  prospects  of  the  party  and  to 
take  steps  for  ripening  oi)inion  on  certain  definite  ques¬ 
tions.  If  it  is  fated  that  this  conference  falls  in  the 
thick  of  a  great  European  war,  which  in  the  present 
proximity  of  so  many  explosive  elements  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  impossible  contingency,  they  may  have  to 
postpone  energetic  action  till  a  more  convenient  season. 
Certainly  the  programme,  so  far  as  wo  have  heard  it, 
cannot  be  accused  of  extravagance.  The  chief  objects 
which  will  bo  submitted  to  the  Conference  are,  we 
understand,  the  extension  of  Household  Suffrage  to  the 
counties,  the  redistribution  of  seats,  the  reform  of  the 
Game*  Laws,  and  the  promotion  of  the  principle  of 
1^‘ligious  Equality.  There  is  nothing  that  is  sensa¬ 
tional  here,  and  not  much  that  is  organic.  All  four 
subjects  are  worthy  of  the  most  respectful  and  reverent 
consideration. 

The  marked  success  of  the  Libemls  in  the  municipal 
clecti()ns  is  said  to  have  been  largely  due  to  an  improved 
organisation.  A  correspondent  has  sent  us  some  ficrures 


EPPING  FOREST. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  Epping  Forest  is  still 
safe.  We  express  our  hope  with  some  doubt,  hesitation, 
and  anxiety.  The  Commissioners  who  have  now  its 
fate  in  their  hands  have  had  so  many  evil  proposals 
made  to  them  during  the  last  few  days  that  we  fear 
they  may  not  be  proof  against  their  many  temptations. 
The  lords  of  the  manors  who  have  been  worsted  so  far 
are  straining  every  nerve  in  order  to  recover  their  lost 
ground,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  money  and 
perseverance  may  succeed  in  wresting  from  the  public 
some  of  the  fruits  of  the  victory  fairly  won  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  last 
phase  in  which  Epping  Forest  presented  itself  to  the 
public  was  on  the  occa-sion  when  an  injunction  was 
granted  to  restrain  the  several  lords  of  the  manors  from 
illegally  inclosing  portions  of  the  Forest.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  the  lords  of  the  manors  had  endeavoured 
to  support  their  title  “  by  a  vast  bulk  of  false  evidence.” 
He  showed  in  a  masterly  manner  that  every  important 
contention  of  the  lords  of  the  manors  was  historically 
inaccurate.  Their  documentary  evidence  failed  to  sup¬ 
port  their  extreme  contentions.  Their  oral  testimony 
was  proved  to  be  deeply  untrustworthy.  The  worth¬ 
lessness  of  their  law  was  trenchantly  exposed ;  and  the 
general  unfairness  of  the  attempt  to  filch  away  the 
public  inheritance  was  shown  in  a  striking  manner. 
They  were  put  out  of  court  in  a  somewhat  summary 
fashion.  Altogether,  the  spectacle  was  not  unpleasing. 
It  was  shown  that  the  power  of  the  English  law  to  re¬ 
strain  greedy  aggrandisement,  and  to  save  a  public  in¬ 
heritance  of  priceless  value,  was  not  exhausted.  A  rich 
and  powerful  Corporation  was  seen  to  use  its  powe^ 
and  its  riches  with  wise  munificence.  The  Corp^^- 
tion  of  London  revived  its  best  and  ancient  memories 
by  resisting  an  unprincipled  series  of  agrg^^iidisements 
which  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  inumph. 

We  wish  that  we  could  regard  the  victory  as  entirely 
secured  by  this  decision.  But  that  is  a  hope  forbidden 
to  bo  entertained ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  lords  of 
the  manors  in  the  Forest  hope  to  retrieve  matters  in 
the  Commission.  Baffled  in  their  design  of  gradually 
eating  up  the  Forest,  they  hope  to  induce  Parliament 
to  make  them  a  present  of  the  whole  or  all  but  the 
whole  of  it.  They  coolly  propose  that  of  the  4,000  to 
6,000  acres  they  should  absorb  all  but  a  few  hundred 
acres.  Instead  of  behaving  like  quasi-criminals  who 
are  abashed  at  being  detected  and  caught  in  an  act  of 
public  spoliation,  they  propose  that  they  should  be 
treated  with  liberality  such  as  they  could  never  suc¬ 
cessfully  claim  in  a  court  of  law  or  in  Parliament.  No 
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fewer  than  twenty-one  Bchemes  are  before  the  Commis- 
Bioners.  It  may  be  a  question  which  of  these  is  the 
best.  The  City  scheme  and  the  Board  of  Works 
scheme  have  their  respective  advantages.  But  there 
cannot  be  a  question  that  the  scheme  of  the  manorial 
lords  is  the  worst.  It  is  an  appeal  to  all  the  prejudices 
which  may  be  supposed  to  iufluence  a  body  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  desirous  of  respecting  the  rights  of  property. 
They  do  not  dare  to  appeal  against  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls’  judgment.  They  really  admit  its  justice.  But 
they  instruct  their  representative  before  the  Commission 
to  argue  as  if  they  alone  had  any  substantial  rights  in 
the  Forest,  and  as  if  it  would  be  justice  enough  to  throw 
a  sop  to  the  commoners,  and  to  leave  the  substantial 
residue  to  the  lords  of  the  manors. 

The  first  question  to  bo  settled  is,  Who  shall  govern 
the  Forest  ?  On  this  point  there  is  a  curious  rivalry. 
The  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
are  both  contending  for  the  honour  of  taking  charge  of 
the  domain,  and  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  is  being 
freely  expended  in  the  decision  of  this  interesting  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Board  of  Works  base  their  claim  on  the  fact 
that  Parliament  has  made  them  conservator  of  all 
metropolitan  and  suburban  parks,  and  that  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  take  over  the  Forest.  They 
are  the  custodians  of  Blackheath,  and  why  should  they 
not  be  the  guardians  of  the  Forest  also  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Corporation  say  with  some  force,  “We  are 
the  natural  and  rightful  custodians  of  the  Forest.  We 
saved  it  by  instituting  and  successfully  prosecuting  a 
perilous  suit  in  Chancery.  We  ask  no  new  taxation  in 
order  to  carry  out  our  scheme.  It  is  self-working  ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  fuUy  developed.” 
Which  of  the  two  should  be  preferred  may  be  a  little 
doubtful.  As  a  body  truly  representative,  the  Board  of 
Works  have  higher  claims  than  the  City,  and  indeed  it 
seems  almost  ridiculous  to  compare  the  claims  of  the 
representatives  of  74,850  acres  with  those  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  650.  But,  after  all,  gratitude  ought  to  go 
for  something  in  these  matters.  The  Forest,  we  must 
own,  would  have  been  eaten  up  but  for  the  energy  of 
the  Corporation.  It  has  behaved  with  real  spirit.  We 
may  hereafter  stand  in  need  of  this  energy  in  order  to 
resist  similar  acts  of  usurpation,  and  we  doubt  whether 
it  is  either  politic  or  courteous  to  discourage  the  Cor¬ 
poration  from  pursuing  this  novel  line  of  public  utility. 
We  admit  that  Parliament  has  hitherto  deemed  it  right 
to  entrust  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  the 
charge  of  the  metropolitan  commons,  and  this  confi¬ 
dence  has  been  justified.  But  the  Board  of  Works  has 
enough  and  more  than  enough  to  do,  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  on  the  other  hand  has  too  little. 

The  plan  of  the  latter  purports  to  be  an  attempt  to 
preserve  the  Forest  substantially  intact,  or  rather  to 
restore  it  to  its  condition  in  its  best  days.  The  illegal 
inclosures  to  the  extent  of  2,000  acres  will  be  restored 
to  the  Forest.  It  is  proposed  to  spare  only  those 
inclosures  which  are  covered  with  houses  or  which  form 
pleasure-grounds  of  moderate  extent.  In  return  for 
this  indulgence,  it  is  proposed  that  the  owners  of  those 
inclosures  shall  pay  a  certain  rent  calculated  upon  the  value 
of  the  land  as  laud.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  too  much 
about  the  hardships  which  various  charities  and  public 
^^<^es  would  sufi’er  from  this  policy.  These  hardships 
are  a  great  deal  exaggerated.  In  the  first  place,  the 
character  mid  objects  of  the  institutions  which  may 
suffer  in  pocket  are  no  adequate  excuse  for  obviously 
ille^l  inclosures.  Charity  indeed  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins,  but  we  never  heard  that  it  covered  or  condoned 
stealing.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  been  indulgent  towards  the  chapels,  schools, 
and  charitable  institutions  built  upon  land  illegally  en¬ 
closed.  They  will  get  it  at  one-half  of  its  actual  value, 
which  is  a  concession  quite  as  large  as  they  deserve. 
As  to  those  persons  who  have  built  houses  in  the  face 
of  the  Bill  filed  by  the  Corporation,  it  is  proposed,  pro¬ 
perly  enough,  that  they  shall  pay  an  additional  rent-charge 
of  50  per  cent,  by  way  of  fine.  This  is  a  strong  measure, 
no  doubt ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  provoca¬ 
tion  is  great,  and  that  the  usurpers  who  are  to  be 


punished  have  acted  wantonly,  and  in  the  face  of  ample 
warning.  They  have  encroached  with  their  eyes  open 
as  to  the  probable  illegality  of  their  acts.  They  have 
trusted  to  the  powers  of  numbers  and  money  to  carry 
out  their  policy.  They  are  likely  to  be  defeated,  and 
they  need  and  ought  to  expect  no  sympathy.  Gentle¬ 
men  who  inherit  or  purchase  manors  in  a  forest  -over 
which  the  public  have  for  ages  exercised  the  servitus 
spaiiitndiy  and  who  take  unfair  advantage  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  supposed  defenceless  state  of  the  commoners, 
are  the  last  persons  who  should  talk  of  moi'ciful  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  certainly  preposterous  to  talk,  as  their 
representatives  have  done,  of  “setting  off”  the  “im¬ 
provements  ”  to  the  land  against  the  value  of  it.  These 
improvements  are  public  nuisances,  and  one  iniquity 
cannot  condone  another.  We  have  expressed  a  general 
adhesion  to  the  scheme  of  the  Corporation,  and  in  its 
main  features  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  support.  It  is 
well  and  carefully  considered  in  all  its  details,  while 
most  of  its  rivals  are  more  shells.  But  approba¬ 
tion  need  not  be  indiscriminate.  The  plan  of  the 
governing  body  is  somewhat  narrow.  We  should  be 
glad  if  a  representative  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  management  of 
the  Forest. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  DOCTOR. 

The  triumphal  progress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
through  India  has  experienced  a  sudden  and  unlooked- 
for  check.  Scarcely  had  the  Prince  finished  hobnobbing 
with  the  Hindoo  Trinity  in  the  Caves  of  Elephanta  than 
a  greater  god  than  Siva  or  Kali  arose  to  stay  his  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  land.  Dr.  Fayrt'r,  the  medical  ruler 
of  the  expedition,  having  heard  that  cholera  had  shown 
itself  in  some  parts  of  Madras,  issued  an  edict  tabooing 
the  “  benighted  Presidency.”  The  Prince  might  fret 
and  fume  to  his  heart’s  content,  but  the  Doctor  was  not 
to  be  moved.  In  the  jungle-clad  valleys  of  the  Anna- 
mallays,  lordly  elephants  in  vain  trumpeted  their  loudest 
to  gain  the  supreme  bliss  of  being  “  potted  ”  by  the 
Royal  rifle.  The  shaggy  bison  and  the  graceful  ibex 
longed  in  vain  for  slaughter  that  their  precious  skins 
and  horns  might  ornament  Marlborough  House.  All 
animated  nature  cried  aloud  for  the  Prince,  from  the 
peacock,  sunning  his  glories  on  some  ancient  tomb,  to 
the  felon  mosquito  longing  to  dip  his  proboscis  in  the 
sacred  ichor  of  England’s  eldest  son.  Baulked 
is  that  murderous  insect  —  baulked  that  proud 
bird  !  Rogue  elephants  stretch  their  great  ears 
in  vain  to  catch  the  first  footfalls  of  their 
welcome  destroyer ;  and  the  blear-eyed  boar,  whetting 
his  tusks  against  some  mighty  fore.st  tree,  feels  half 
inclined  to  commit /eZo  de  se.  It  is  not  that  the  Prince 
does  not  wish  to  keep  his  several  appointments  with 
these  expectant  hosts.  If  left  to  his  own  impulses  he 
would  no  doubt  rush  to  the  fray  with  the  eager  heroism 
by  which  he  is  distinguished  in  English  coverts.  No 
pheasant  or  hare,  no  partridge  or  woodcock,  has  over 
been  able  to  declare  that  he  found  the  Heir  Apparent 
wanting  in  courage.  His  breechloader  may  not  perhaps 
be  very  deadly ;  unless  memory  errs.  Royal  performances  • 
at  Wimbledon  and  Hurlingham  have  not  shown  ^  a 
marked  superiority  to  average  gunneiy.  This  medio¬ 
crity,  however,  must  not  be  debited  to  want  of  nerve. 
In  the  hunting-field  the  Prince  has  often  proved  that  be 
could  face  the  certainty  of  a  “cropper”  with  philo¬ 
sophic  composure.  Nor  can  he  bo  accused  of  lacking 
moral  courage  in  presence  of  the  fact  that  he  sometimes 
wears  a  kilt.  If  pluck  could  overcome  all  obstacles, 
India’s  Royal  visitor  would  soon  be  dealing  death 
around  him,  as  if  “  to  the  manner  born.”  Unfortumtely 
the  land  forms  the  head-quarters  of  Fate,  and  Khismet, 
personified  by  Dr.  Fayrer,  bids  the  Prince  halt.  Here 
lies  cholera ;  there  lies  cholera ;  at  Coimbatore  and 
Bangalore,  at  Madras  and  Pondicherry ;  wherever 
the  inhabitants  of  the  “benighted  Presidency”  do 
congregate,  the  scourge  of  the  East  is  uplifted.  Dr. 
Fayrer  says  the  Prince  shall  not  go,  and  as  the  stern 
edict  goes  forth  through  the  land,  Ramo  Samee  puts  on 
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Rackcloth  and  ashes,  and  the  forlorn  bison  wipes  away 
a  tear  with  his  neglected  mane. 

Of  coarse  the  Doctor  is  right  in  thus  patting  a  veto 
on  the  projected  excnrsipn.  Be  the  result  what  it  may, 
England  cannot  afford  to  havo  the  Prince’s  life  plac^ 
in  peril.  If  cholera  exists  in  Madras,  Dr.  Fayrer  only 
discharges  his  duty  by  putting  the  Presidency  under 
ban.  While  admitting  this  to  the  full,  however,  there 
is  one  point  that  deserves  passing  attention.  As  all 
men  know,  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  to  India  solely  for 
that  country’s  good.  He  was  ready  to  suffer  all  manner 
of  privations  on  board  the  Serapia — including,  it  is  even 
said,  a  deficiency  of  champagne  in  pints — in  the  hope 
that  his  visit  would  exercise  au  important  influence  on 
the  native  mind.”  Perhaps  it  may  therefore  be  allow¬ 
able  to  inquire  what  sort  of  impression  will  be  left  on  the 
indigenous  understanding  by  the  fact  that  the  Shahzadah 
feared  to  face  cholera  ?  Not  the  terrible  pestilence  of 
that  name  which,  generated  amid  the  deadly  swamps  of 
the  Gangetic  delta,  swoops  over  the  fair  plains  of  Hin¬ 
dustan  like  black  Asracl  himself.  Anyone,  from  Royalty  to 
the  ryot,  might  strive  to  avoid  that  dread  destroyer 
without  laying  himself  open  to  imputations  of  pusil¬ 
lanimity.  But  the  cholera  now  existing  in  Madras  is  of 
that  sporadic  form  which  may  bo  found  in  almost  every 
great  Indian  city  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the 
j)urlieu8  of  Calcutta,  Patna,  Benares,  and  Allahabad 
cjuses  of  this  sort  occur  nearly '  as  frequently  in  winter 
’.as  in  summer.  The  vietims  are,  how’cver,  too  few  and 
the  attacks  too  isolated  to  create  much  alarm.  An 
'English  soldier  being  taken  ill  dies  in  perhaps  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  a  native  is  carried  off  in  even  less  time. 
But  the  disease  does  not  spread  farther,  and  thus 
soon  comes  to  be  forgotten  by  those  in  whose  midst  it 
still  secretly  lingers.  Hence  it  is  that  while  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  epidemic  cholera  witnesses' a  general  stam- 
|)ede  of  all,  w’hether  Europeans  or  natives,  who  can 
manage  to  get  out  of  its  track,  the  sporadic  type  is  as 
universally  accepted  as  a  rather  unpleasant  accom¬ 
paniment  of  Oriental  life.  No  resident  would  any 
more  think  of  flying  from  it  than  folks  in  Eng¬ 
land  dream  of  attempting  to  dodge  influenza  or 
rheumatism.  The  disorder  must  come  if  it  chooses ; 
in  the  meantime,  there  are  plenty  of  cakes  and 
ale  in  the  world.  Dr.  Fayrer  evidently  has  not  yet 
learned  to  discriminate  between  the  two  forms  gene¬ 
rally  assumed  by  the  disorder  in  the  East.  Of  epidemic 
and  endemic  cholera  there  is  little  fear,  the  season  having 
advanced  too  far  for  an  outbreak.  Simla  certainly  wit¬ 
nessed  a  sharp  attack  of  the  latter  this  summer,  but  it 
appears  to  have  died  out  completely  without  spreading 
beyond  local  limits.  The  typo  may  perhaps  be  hereafter 
generated  at  Delhi  should  the  authorities  foolishly  allow 
each  native  chief  of  eminence  to  bring  thousands  of 
armed  ragamuffins  to  the  great  Durbar.  A  native  en¬ 
trapment,  even  on  a  small  scale,  is  by  no  means  perfect 
in  regard  to  sanitation,  while  such  gatherings  as  are  to 
be  seen  at  Hurdwar  during  the  annual  fair  almost 
invariably  breed  some  sort  of  pestilence.  This  danger 
is,  however,  too  remote  for  immediate  consideration. 
Whether  epidemic  cholera  breaks  out  hereafter  or  not, 
there  is  certainly  no  trace  of  it  in  Hindostan  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  and  Dr.  Fayrer’s  mind  may  therefore 
remain  tranquil  on  that  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sporadic  type  exists — dormant  perhaps,  but  with  full 
springs  of  vitality — at  every  great  centra  of  population. 
Had  the  worthy  Doctor  made  diligent  inquiry,  he  would 
probably  have  found  the  reeking  bazaars  of  Bombay  by 
no  means  free  from  the  disease.  Perhaps  no  case 
occurred  during  his  stay  in  the  island,  or,  if  such  hap¬ 
pened,  it  may  havo  been  classed  in  the  mortality  returns 
under  a  different  head.  Our  officials  in  the  East  are  no 
less  clever  in  cooking  a  return  than  their  brethren 
in  England,  especially  v;hen  it  is  of  the  first  con- 
seciuence  to  please  someone  high  in  authority. 
Whether  or  not,  how’ever,  it  is  very  certain  that  no 
city  in  India  is  free  from  .such  mischance,  either 
in  winter  or  summer.  If,  therefore,  Madras,  Coimba¬ 
tore,  Masulipatam,  and  Bangalore  are  to  bo  considered 
unsafe  for  the  Prince  to  visit,  how  about  Calcutta 


seat.  Of  course,  eveiy'one  on  this  side  of  the  Suez 
Canal  knows  that  the  Prince  •w’ould  be  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  give  way  to  such  absurd  terrors.  If  left 
to  himself,  ho  would  meet  sporadic  and  epidemic 
cholera  with  equal  fearlessness.  Having  travelled  to 
India  in  the  character  of  an  English  Rama,  a  sort  of 
Avatar  of  sportive  jollity  and  thoughtlessness,  he  might 
safely  havo  been  left  to  play  the  part  to  the’ life,  yeiy 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  “  native  mind.”  Hereupon, 
however,  Khismet  enters  with  boding  finger  and  bids 
him  stand  back  from  the  polluted  cities  of  the  Southern 
Peninsula.  “  Death  has  too  much  power  there,  your 
Royal  Highness,”  says  Dr.  Fayrer  ;  “  pray  be  careful  of 
your  precious  health.  W^hat  would  become  of  me  if 
anything  happened  to  England’s  Hope  ?  ”  Impressed 
by  this  latter  consideration,  the  good-natured  Prince 
suffers  his  steps  to  be  stayed,  and  the  native  mind  finds 
itself  plunged  in  a  puzzling  quandary.  Why  did  the 
Prince  of  Wales  come  to  India  if  he  feared  to  encounter 
the  trifling  risks  that  his  future  subjects,  both  white  and 
black,  face  every  day  all  the  year  round  ?  The  only 
reply  as  far  as  we  can  see  is,  that  Dr.  Fayrer  has  no 
control  over  their  actions,  or  he  would  speedily  bring 
about  the  total  depopulation  of  Hindostan. 


THE  ETON  SCANDAL. 

The  documents  published  in  more  than  one  of  the  daily 
papers  during  the  past  few  days  must  have  enabled  our  readers 
to  understand  in  some  degree  the  state  of  affairs  at  Eton,  and 
the  quarrel  which  has  arisen  between  the  head-master  and  one 
of  his  assistants,  which  has  ended  in  the  dismissal  of  the 
latter,  without  reasons  assigned.  We  say  in  some  measure,” 
because  as  yet  only  Mr.  Browning’s  statement  is  before  the 
public,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  statement  by  Dr.  Hornby 
we  have  not  before  us  the  whole  of  the  materials  for  forming 
a  judgment  From  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Browning 
and  his  friends,  the  outside  public  only  know  that  he  has  been 
an  assistant-master  at  Eton  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years ; 
that  Dr.  Hornby,  who  has  for  seven  years  been  head-mtwter, 
and  Mr.  Browning,  have  for  two  years  been  on  but  indiffer¬ 
ently  good  terms ;  that  Dr.  Hornby  served  notice  of  dismissal 
at  the  end  of  the  present  “  half”  on  Mr.  Browning;  that  Mr. 
Browning,  believing  the  head-master’s  action  to  be  illegali 
appealed  to  the  Governing  Body ;  and  that  the  Governing  Body 
have  held  that  it  is  not  competent  to  them  to  enter  into  tbo 
legality  of  Dr.  Hornby’s  conduct  in  giving  notice  of  dismissal 
to  Mr.  Browning. 

As  far  as  the  personal  matter  is  concerned,  the  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  the  blame  of  leaving  the  facts  incomplete  lies 
with  the  side  which  refuses  to  formulate  charges  so  as  to 
render  it  possible  to  answer  them,  and  which  makes  them 
more  injurious  by  leaving  them  so  vague.  There  are  no  doubt 
a  very  considerable  number  of  people  who  deprecate  all 
appeal  to  the  public  prints,  and  who,  if  Dr.  Hornby  still 
makes  no  sign,  will  hold  him  quite  right  not  to  be  moved  by 
newspaper  appeals.  Such  persons  are  never  wanting  ia 
places  like  Eton,  whose  old  traditions  ill  brook  the  light  of 
criticism,  and  we  can  imagine  that  disloyalty  will  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  Mr.  Browning  because  he  has  not  taken  his  dismis¬ 
sal  in  silence,  and  acquiesced  in  aspersions  on  his  character. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  is  no  question 
of  yielding  to  outside  pressure.  Simple  justice  demanded 
that  when  an  accusation  was  made  the  accused  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  charges.  It  was  a  courteous  exchange  of 
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Bwords,  according  to  one  reading  of  the  play,  which  brought 
about  Laertes’  death ;  it  seems  as  though  Dr.  Hornby  feared 
he  might  be  pierced  with  his  own  rapier  should  he  hand  it 
to  his  adversary. 

The  matter  at  issue,  however,  is  not  merely  an  ignoble 
personal  scrabble,  except  in  so  far  as  all  such  squabbles  are 
Ignoble.  The  security  of  the  whole  scholastic  profession  is 
concerned.  Difficulties  of  government  become  more  compli¬ 
cated  in  the  larger  schools.  In  the  case  of  a  mere  private 
gchool,  where  the  whole  establishment  depends  on  and  is 
the  property  of  one  man,  a  head-master  must  have  and  ought 
to  have  the  power  of  irresponsible  dismissal.  But  the  head¬ 
master  of  a  public  school  ought  not  to  be  a  despot,  but  more 
like  a  Metropolitan  Bishop,  primm  inter  pares.  An  assistant- 
master  in  such  a  school  as  Eton  has  often  served  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  his  superior.  Dr.  Hornby  came  to  Eton  to 
find  there  one  at  least  of  the  assistants  who  was  over  him  as 
a  boy.  The  masters  who  have  boarding-houses  have  in¬ 
vested  their  money,  and  sacrificed  all  chance  of  success  in 
other  professions  for  the  position  they  hold.  To  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  house  and  the  tutor,  far  more  than  to  the 
reputation  of  the  existing  head-master,  those  parents  look 
wno  are  about  to  send  their  boys  to  school.  While  the 
head-master  is  all  in  all  in  the  case  of  a  private  school,  he 
is  often  of  small  importance  to  outsiders  in  the  case  of  one  of 
our  old  foundations.  No  doubt,  in  the  case  of  a  man  so  well 
known  in  London  society  as  the  late  Dr.  Hawtrey,  the  name  of 
the  head-master  rose  to  the  thoughts  whenever  Eton  was 
mentioned.  We  have  a  strong  opinion  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  diminution  at  least  of  outside  fame  in  the  three 
successors  of  that  well-known  scholar  and  fiagellant. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  peace  of  the 
school  depends  on  the  accord  of  its  rulers,  and  that,  should  they 
so  disagree  that  one  must  go,  he  will  necessarily  be  the  inferior, 
however  hardly  the  dismissal  may  fall  on  him  and  on  others. 
It  is  in  the  avoidance  of  collisions  which  necessitate  such 
an  alternative  that  a  wise  ruler  will  show  his  wisdom.  Within 
the  memory  of  men  not  past  middle  age  has  fallen  a  large  space 
of  Hawtrey’s  rule,  the  whole  of  that  of  Drs.  Goodford  and 
Balston,  and  seven  years  of  Dr.  Hornby’s.  We  are  no 
admirers  of  Dr.  Balston,  with  whom  began  the  reaction 
against  all  salutary  reform,  and  the  blind  Toryism  which 
resists  all  general  culture.  It  was  he  who  saw  no  reason  why 
a  schoolboy  should  know  French,  and  whose  evidence  before 
the  Public  Schools  Commission  is  a  miracle  of  pedantic  ob¬ 
scurantism.  Yet  even  he,  as  well  as  his  predecessors,  managed 
to  rule  men  who  differed  wholly  from  him  in  views  scholastic, 
political,  and  reUgious ;  no  master  before  the  present  regime 
ever  left  Eton  prematurely  because  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  head-master. 

•  Now  one  assistant-master  of  the  greatest  ability  and  un¬ 
questioned  integrity  has  resigned  because,  while  still  in  the 
vigour  of  mind  and  a^,  other  men  are  put  over  his  head  in 
school  teaching;  Mr.  Browning  is  dismissed  on  vague,  hut  at 
the  same  time  most  serious,  charges,  of  which  no  proof  is 
given;  at  least  one  other  master  is  seeking  new  fields  of 
labour,  which  he  would  not  seek  but  for  the  present  state  of 
Eton.  Thus  circumstances  have  arisen  which  call  emphatically 
for  some  deus  ex  machina  to  set  them  right,  and  such  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  a  Governing  Body.  But  this  is  appa¬ 
rently  80  called  because  it  never  attempts  to  govern  at  all,  nut 
only  occasionally  hinders.  It  seems  that  this  Body  can  only 
interfere  with  tne  head-master  when  the  case  against  him  is 
80  strong  as  to  call  for  dismissal,  and  that  short  of  so  strong 
a  measure  it  can  do  nothing.  It  is  said  that  the  danger 
■which  has  now  arisen  was  considered  by  those  who 
framed  the  censtitution  under  which  Governing  Bodies 
are  inactive,  but  that  the  Commission  refused  to  imagine  it 
possible  that  misunderstandings  could  arise.  Of  this  Com- 


soon  declare  itself  in  a  feeble  and  petulant  or  self-willed 
successor. 

In  old  days,  in  foundations  such  as  Eton,  a  considerable 

Sart  of  questions  which  arose  between  members  might  be 
ccided  by  the  Visitor.  It  is  true  that  assistant-masters  were 
*iot  on  the  foundation,  and  the  Visitor  had  no  official 
Cognisance  of  their  existence.  But  it  seems  plain  that  what  is 
now  needed  is  that  the  Governing  Body  should  take  for  all 
these  matters  the  place  of  the  Visitor,  while  every  member  of 
a  great  school,  foundation  or  no  foundation,  should  be  treated 
as  falling  under  its  powers. 

Till  such  be  done  publicity  is  the  only  remedy  for  scandals 
such  as  exist  at  Eton.  Mr.  Browning,  we  understand,  calls 
earnestly  for  the  fullest  inquiry ;  and  if  such  be  refused,  if  even 
the  charges  made  against  him  are  concealed.  Dr.  Hornby  can 
®^cely  be  surprised  if  he  chances  to  meet  with  some^  hard 
^ords  which  are  ordinarily  used  against  those  who  stab  in  the 


SIR  ROGER  IN  DARTMOOR. 

The  enforced  monotony  of  Arthur  Orton’s  existence  must 
have  been  somewhat  relieved  on  Tuesdav  last  by  a  visit  which 
he  received  from  Dr.  Kenealy  and  Mr.  (Guilford  Onslow.  No 
one  supposes  that  the  convict  prison  on  Dartmoor  is  altogether 
a  pleasant  place,  although  the  situation  is  said  to  be  un¬ 
doubtedly^  healthy  and  the  air  bracing.  According  to  Dr. 
Kenealy,  it  is  “  a  perfect  miniature  of  hell  upon  earth  ;  ”  its 
“inmates ’’are  “the  poison-flower  of  the  vilest  and  most 
hardened  wretches  that  England  produces;’’  and  “the 
Governor,  by  the  necessities  of  his  position,  is  obliged  to  re¬ 
gard  himself  as  the  keeper  of  a  set  of  wild  beasts,  which, 
Van  Amburgh-like,  he  must  tame  with  iron  bars  and  fierce 
blows.”  Dr.  Kenealy  is,  we  believe,  entitled  to  speak  from 
personal  experience  of  the  horrors  of  prison  life,  which  are,  no 
doubt,  distressing  enough  to  a  sensitive  and  reflned  mind  such 
as  his  own.  Mr.  Castro,  however,  probably  suffers  much  less 
than  his  friends  suppose.  The  society  of  felons  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  uncongenial  to  him.  While  leading  that  wild  life  in 
Australia,  which  Dr.  Kenealy  described  as  an  existence  of 
glorious  health  among  colossal  gum-trees  under  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven,”  he  habitually  consorted  with  gentlemen 
whose  mode  of  life — to  use  his  own  euphemism — was  “not 
conformable  to  the  laws.”  He  himself  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  in  suspicion,  if  not  actually  in  durance,  on 
account  of  a  horse  ;  and  there  are,  it  is  to  he  feared,  some  pain¬ 
ful  circumstances  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  a  certain 
“  Ballarat  Harry,”  which  Mr.  Castro,  if  he  chose,  could  probably 
clear  up  better  than  anyone  else.  If  Dr.  Kenealy’s  client  has 
any  feeling  at  all  about  his  present  companions  it  probably  is 
that  he  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  associate  with  them  more 
freely.  Nor  do  the  iron  bars  and  fierce  blows  of  Dr.  Kenealv’s 
vivid  imagination  at  all  affect  him.  The  warders  report  bis 
conduct  as  exemplary  ;  he  is  on  good  terms  with  the  chaplain ; 
and  it  is  said  that  he  has  acquired  considerable  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  the  sewing  macnine.  According  to  the  same 
authority  his  health  is  remarkably  good.  Dr.  Kenealy,  how¬ 
ever,  assures  us  that  he  presents  “  a  melancholy  spectacle.” 

“  His  complexion  is  that  of  a  miner  who  has  been  underground 
fur  six  months  without  once  washing  his  face.  It  is 
blue-black,  with  a  leathery  expre.ssion.”  Mr.  Onslow, 
unfortunately,  feels  bound  to  contradict  this  remarkable 
story.  His  own  opinion  is  that  Sir  Roger  is  looking 
quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
Dr.  Kenealy’s  mind,  in  spite  of  its  long  training  in  theology 
and  constitutional  law,  has  always  been  poetical  rather  than 
exact,  and  Mr.  Onslow’s  account  is  probably,  of  the  two,  the 
most  accurate.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  pity  that  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  should  have  fallen  out,  as  it  would  seem  they  have. 
Hitherto  they  have  worked  together  most  harmoniously.  Ou 
Tuesday,  however,  there  was  evidently  a  split  in  the  camp. 
The  usual  course  at  Tichbome  demonstrations  is  for  the  Doctor 
and  Mr.  Onslow  to  ride  about  together  in  a  barouche,  drawn 
by  grey  horses,  for  the  hire  of  which  the  Doctor  subsequently 
refuses  to  pay.  On  the  present  occasion  this  touching  show  of 
!  unanimity  was  wanting.  Two  entirely  distinct  parties  started 
in  the  morning  from  Plymouth  for  Dartmoor.  One  was  a 
body  of  members  of  the  Plymouth  branch  of  the  Tichborne 
Release  Fund,  and  was  escorted  by  Mr.  Guilford  Onslow. 
The  other  was  a  band  of  adherents  to  the  cause  of 
Magna  Charta,  and  was  conducted  hy  Dr.  Kenealy.  Nor  is 
this  all;  for  in  the  evening  each  faction  held  its  own  meeting, 
Mr.  Onslow  presiding  over  the  one  and  Dr.  Kenealy  over  the 
other,  and  counter,  not  to  say  condemnatory,  resolutions  were 
freely  passed  upon  each  side.  Dr.  Kenealy’s  friends  are  of 
opinion  that  “the  man  at  present  in  Dartmoor  is  Iiog*ir 
Tichbome,  and  that  the  nation  must  look  to  Magna  Charta 
and  to  Dr.  Kenealy  for  his  release.”  Mr.  Onslow’s  follower*, 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  regard  Magna  Charta  as  having 
very  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  rather  pin  their 
faith  upon  the  evidence  of  a  couple  of  Australian  detectives, 
who  knew  Arthur  Orton  in  the  flesh,  and  who  are  supposed — 
on  condition,  of  course,  of  having  their  expenses  paid — to  be 
ready  to  swear  that  Mr.  Castro  is  not  he.  This  evidence,  Mr. 
Onslow  thinks,  will  raise  such  a  storm  throughout  the  country 
that  the  walls  of  Dartmoor  will  be  unable  to  hoid  Sir  Roger 
any  longer.  Sir  Roger  himself  is,  however,  of  a  different  opinion. 
His  own  view  of  the  matter  is  that  he  will  never  get  out 
until  his  full  term  of  imprisonment  has  expired,  and  on  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  he  has  shown  himself  far  more  8aga<.*ioiis 
than  his  advisers.  Meantime  Mr.  Guilford  Onslow,  now  tbet 
he  has  seceded  from  the  Kenealy  camp,  will  be  likely  for  some 
time  to  come  to  have  his  hands  unplea.«antly  full.  In  the  lu-t 
number  of  the  Englishman  Mr.  Whalley  is  expressly  charge.! 
with  having  deliberately  wrecked  the  Claimant’s  case  by  the 
introduction  into  it  of  Jean  Luie.  “  Tichborne,”  we  are  tol  i,  . 
“finally  considered  the  suspicious  connections  ot  Mr.  Whalley 
with  the  traitor  Luie  in  Belgium  and  I^ondon  to  be  those  ot 
his  bitterest  foe.”  The  unhappy  Mr.  Whalley  deserved  ^tter 
of  the  cause  than  this.  Dr.  Kenealy,  however,  can  tolerats 
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no  backslid infir  from  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta,  and  Mr. 
Guilford  Onslow  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  his  turn. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  Claimant  himself 
thinks  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Magna  Charta  Association, 
and  whether  ho  appreciates  J)r.  Kenealy’s  performances 
as  fully  as  the  learned  gentleman  would  have  us  believe.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  ever  at  any  time  much 
chance  of  an  acquittal  for  Mr.  Ca.stro,  but  it  is  certain  that 
what  little  chance  there  might  have  been  Dr.  Kenealy  deli¬ 
berately  wrecked.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
Claimant  himself,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  fat  man, 
since,  he  disappeared  from  public  sight,  has  not  once 
written  to  his  late  advocate  or  done  anything  else  than 
placidly  endure  his  visits.  l'\tr  a  convict  in  Dartmoor  even  a  visit 
from  Dr.  Kenealy  is  probably  in  its  way  an  agreeable  change. 

Meantime  Mr.  Guilford  Onslow  has  published  a  couple  of 
letters  from  his  friend  in  Devonshire,  which  are  in  their 
way  very  remarkable  documents.  They  are  correctly  spelt ; 
the  diction,  althou^'h  turgid  and  suspiciously  like  that  of 

Prayers  and  Meditations,”  is  yet  in  the  main  gram¬ 
matical  ;  and  in  one  of  them  there  is  actually  a 
Latin  quotation.  No  one  supposes  that  Mr.  Onslow, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  unfortunate  association  with  Dr.  Kenealy, 
is  an  English  gentleman,  would  ever  consciously  lend  himself 
to  a  fraud,  and  we  are  consequently  bound  to  assume  that  he 
has  sent  these  epistles  to  the  papers  as  he  received  them. 
Perhaps  the  prison  chaplain  or  schoolmaster  has  kindly  touched 
up  Mr.  Castro’s  spelling  and  English  for  him ;  and,  if  so,  the 
whole  mystery  is  of  course  at  an  end.  Internal  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  suggests  another  influence  as  having  aided  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  these  latest  additions  to  “  The  Polite  Letter- Writer.” 
There  is  an  unction  about  them,  together  with  a  general 
fioridity  of  expression,  that  bespeaks  a  master  hand.  Mr. 
Castro  was  always  a  vigorous  writer,  no  doubt ;  but  when  we 
find  him  declaring  that  “  God  in  Ilis  great  goodness  has 
entirely  frustrated  the  evil  designs  and  virulent  machinations 
of  man,  as  is  evident  by  my  being  still  alive,”  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  remember  how  ho  once  wrote,  with 
regard  to  the  death  of  a  gentleman  who  would  in 
all  probability  have  given  evidence  against  his  claim, 
but  who  otherwise  had  never  done  him  injury,  “you  see 
another  of  my  enemies  has  gone,  i  think  god  on  my  side;” 
This  was  simple,  straightforward,  and  to  the  point,  and  if  not 
exactly  “like  Roger ”  was  at  any  rate  very  like  Mr.  Castro. 
Phrases  like  “  intimidated,”  “  comparatively,”  “  intentionally,” 
“  prerogative,”  “  remembrances,”  and  “  reiterate,”  look  very 
much  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  from  Dr.  Kenealy’s  own 
copious  vocabulary ;  while  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  us  that 
the  Claimant  has  actually  quoted  “  emollit  mores  nec  sinit  esse 
feros,”  and  we  are  triumplnuitly  asked  whether  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  his  cell  at  Dartmoor  is  enriched  with  a  copy  of  the 
*  Metamorphoses,’  we  can  only  reply  that  to  suppose  that  a 
pentameter  line  comes  out  of  the  *  Metamorphoses  ’  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  blunder  into  which  Dr.  Kenealy  would  be  likely 
to  fall.  A  scholar  who  takes  needless  liberties  with  the 
peuultima  of  “  irritat  ”  is  capable  of  anything. 

Dr.  Kenealy,  it  seems,  inflicted  his  company  upon  Mr. 
Castro  on  Tuesday  last  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  and  is 
prepared  to  vouch  that  for  the  whole  of  that  period  the  convict 
behaved  “  like  the  perfect  gentleman.”  The  Doctor  possibly 
has  his  own  idea  of  what  constitutes  “  the  perfect  gentleman,” 
for  wo  gather  from  the  last  number  of  the  Mnylishman  that 
“  the  heart  of  Roger  was  obdurate,  and  he  certainly  at  no 
time,  whatever  ho  may  have  said,  had  any  serious  thought 
with  this  lady.”  The  lady  in  question  is,  of  course.  Lady 
Radclifl’e,  and  those  who  recollect  the  version  which  Dr. 
Kenealy  offered  to  the  jury  of  the  relations  between  Roger 
and  his  cou.sin  'will  put  its  value  on  his  estimate  of  gontle- 
maul}’  conduct.  It  suits  Dr.  Kenealy,  of  course,  to  farm  the 
case,  and  to  keep  the  interest  in  it,  as  far  as  possible,  alive. 
If  there  were  no  longer  any  believers  in  “  the  unhappy  noble¬ 
man  at  present  languishing  in  Dartmoor  ”  there  w’ould  be  no 
sale  for  the  JCftyliahmun,  and  no  possibility  of  sending  round 
the  hat  for  Magna  (’liarta  subscriptions.  Mr.  llradlaugh,  if 
wo  remember  rightly,  once  had  the  frankness  to  tell  Dr. 
Kenealy  that  ho  considered  it  a  pitiful  thing  in  a  Member  of 
I’arliament  to  go  about  “  cadging  ”  for  pence.  The  phrase  was 
not  a  polished  one,  but  it  had  the  merit  of  exactly  summar¬ 
ising  the  mode  by  which  Dr.  Kenealy  at  present  gets  his 
living.  Dr.  Kenealy,  howe\er,  is  apparently  resolved  that,  as 
long  as  Magna  Charta  pence  come  in,  his  colours  shall  be 
nailed  to  the  mast.  A  lady  of  high  position  has  had  a 
miraculous  assurance  that  he  will  still  triumph  over  the 
malignant  arts  of  his  enemies,  and  has  written  to  the 
lCntjlt»hman  to  say  as  much.  “  I  had  a  strange  vision 
yesU*rday,”  she  assures  us ;  “I  saw  the  J )octor  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  blaze  of  Celestial  Light ;  he  seemed 
to  sit  upon  a  Throne.  On  all  sides  w’ere  seen  dark 
shadows,  which  hurled  what  looked  like  bolts  and  darts  of  a 
thick  black  consistence ;  but  the  moment  they  passed  into  the 


Celestial  Light,  they  dissolved  away ;  while  the  heavenly  halo 
seemed  to  gain  new  lustre  from  every  fresh  attempt  to  hurt 
the  Man  who  sat  serenely  within  its  centre.”  This  strange 
vision  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  remarkably  like  a  good  deal  of 
what  is  to  be  found  in  “  Prayers  and  Meditations.”  We  can 
only  suggest  a  supplementary  vision  warning  the  members  of 
the  Magna  Charta  Association  that  “  Kenealy  is  the  friend  and 
not  Onslow,”  that  all  pence  are  to  be  remitted  directly  to  the 
Doctor  himself,  and  that  nothing  but  the  united  elForts  of 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Doctor  between  them  will  ever  get  “  Sir 
Roger  ”  out  of  prison. 


I 


THE  WORSHIP  OP  NATURE. 

The  love  of  outward  nature  has  for  long  been  one  of  the 
foremost  influences  in  modern  Art.  It  is  also  a  dominant 
assion  among  those  who  are  neither  painters  nor  writers, 
t  has  largely  determined  many  of  the  habits  of  our  social  life, 
and  has  partly  availed  to  change  and  sometimes  to  deface  the 
object  of  its  own  admiration.  The  modern  suburb,  with  its 
characteristic  villa,  is  the  outgrowth  of  this  passion  for  the 
country,  and  the  consequent  decay  of  certain  aspects  of  City 
life  is  one  of  its  least  admirable  results.  These  are  but  the 
symbols  of  a  deeper  change  of  taste  and  feeling.  In  the  domain 
of  literature  no  novelist  feels  himself  equipped  unless  he  is 
able  to  describe  with  picturesque  effect  the  beauty  of 
rustic  life,  the  glories  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  sun¬ 
shine  and  storm.  Poetry,  since  the  time  of  Wordsworth, 
has  been  devoured  by  this  passion  for  nature,  and  painting,  as 
it  is  now  understood,  has  little  to  offer  which  is  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  delight  in  landscape  and  the  varying  changes 
of  the  weather.  The  causes  of  the  complete  ascendancy  of  a 
particular  mode  of  feeling  we  will  not  attempt  to  search  out. 
Even  if  philosophy  could  discover  them,  which  is  more  than 
doubtful,  the  explanation  would  far  outrun  the  limits  of  a 
weekly  journal,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  theory  based  upon 
individual  speculation  would  be  half  so  impressive  as  the  in¬ 
disputable  fact.  But  as  most  of  the  peculiar  possessions  of 
the  modern  world  are  rightly  or  wrongly  attributed 
to  the  Revolution,  the  passionate  sentiment  for  outward 
nature  may  perhaps  also  find  its  connection  with  that 
pregnant  chapter  of  modern  history.  The  ideal  “  state  of 
nature,”  which  an  amiable  philosophy  loved  to  dream  over, 
would  be  most  vividly  symbolised  in  the  untouched  remoua 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  one  of  the 
chief  exponents  of  these  new  ideas  should  have  dreamed 
his  fanciful  dreams  amid  scenes  to  which  the  modem  apostles 
of  landscape  are  wont  to  return  again  and  again.  But  what 
was  once  an  individual  taste  has  now  become  a  social  duty. 
The  thoughts  of  the  modern  world  set  annually  towards 
Switzerland,  as  the  thoughts  of  the  Middle  Ages  set  towards 
Palestine.  It  is  a  shrine  that  all  must  visit,  a  pilgrimage 
that  no  devout  person  must  omit,  and  those  who  are  not  able 
to  seek  the  God  in  his  stronghold  among  the  mountains,  look 
up  reverently  from  the  valleys,  and  gather  round  the  sacred 
pools. 

It  would  of  course  be  very  easy  to  overstate  the  significance 
of  the  change  that  has  overtaken  the  modern  world.  Those, 
for  instance,  who  go  so  far  as  to  allege  that  the  delight  in 
nature  is  a  recent  invention  are  somewhat  too  eager  to  make 
history  antithetical.  The  love  of  nature,  if  not  as 
old  as  the  world  itself,  is  at  any  rate  as  old  as  any 
artistic  product  of  which  we  have  record.  But  the  fervid 
worship  of  landscape  which  belongs  to  our  present  life  has 
nevertheless  elements  that  are  certainly  new.  It  is  not  that 
the  love  of  rustic  things  has  so  much  increased  as  that  all 
power  of  selection  has  been  taken  away,  and  the  whole  of  the 
outward  world  is  offered  ns  an  entire  gospel  which  the  faithful 
are  to  receive  without  question,  as  something  divinely  ordained 
for  mortal  delight.  The  pretensions  of  modern  feeling  in  the 
matter  do  not  stop  short  of  this.  They  claim  for  the  whole  of 
nature,  but  more  especially  for  the  mountainous  portions  of  the 
globe,  a  complete  and  reverential  approval,  and  those  who  do 
not  render  this  worship  to  the  earth  are  accounted  men 
insensible  to  things  of  beauty.  There  is  at  this  time  of  day 
no  need  to  consider  the  many  good  results  of  the  modern  atti¬ 
tude.  In  novels,  poems,  pictures,  and  even  in  scientific  treatises, 
the  merits  have  been  fully  if  not  accurately  set  forth  until  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  Byron  was  right,  and  that 
“all  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine.”  Just  now,  however, 
there  are  some  signs  of  a  reaction  in  feeling,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  how  far  the  reaction  is  justified  by  noting 
some  of  the  less  admirable  effects  of  the  creed  that  is  about  to 
enter  upon  the  sceptical  stage  of  its  progress. 

On  the  social  side  the  worship  of  nature  has  exercised  an 
influence  both  powerful  and  direct.  We  have  in  the  first 

f  lace  a  monarch  who  dwells  in  the  wilds  of  Scotland  or  in  the 
sle  of  Wight,  and  who  avoids  the  capital  as  if  it  were  afflicted 
with  plague.  For  this  she  receives  the  reverence  of  her  people, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  would  do  the  same  if  they  could. 
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Failing  the  higher  ambition  the  middle-class  has  recourse  to 
its  suburbs,  and  men  whose  business  lies  in  the  City  spend  all 
their  little  leisure  time  in  travelling  on  the  railway  to  reach 
a  green  spot  of  earth  that  they  must  quit  again  soon  after 
daybreak.  The  annual  holiday  only  presents  on  a  larger  scale 
the  same  pursuit  of  the  ideal.  Switzerland,  inhabited  by  a  race 
perhaps  the  most  uninteresting  in  the  world,  is  overrun  by  tourists 
of  all  nations,  who  feel  bound  to  appreciate  the  aesthetic  loveli¬ 
ness  of  lakes  and  snow  mountains,  glacier  and  crevasse.  The 
number  of  persons  fit  to  gain  great  impressions  from  these  vast 
shapes  of  nature,  or  to  dwell  with  profit  in  barren  places  however 
grand,  is  probably  very  small ;  but  those  in  whom  the  taste 
does  not  exist  still  keep  up  the  semblance  of  passionate  desire, 
and  if  they  cannot  feel  the  influence  of  Swiss  scenery  can  at 
least  exist  in  gigantic  Swiss  hotels,  where  they  renew  all  the 
trivialities  of  social  life  at  Bayswater  beneath  the  shadow 
of  mountains  they  fail  to  admire.  The  vacant  moments  that 
can  be  spared  from  ^  the  busy  life  of  our  time  are  spent,  in 
these  gigantic  tours,  in  the  presence  of  scenery  whose  signifi¬ 
cance  is  wholly  indecipherable  to  the  greater  number  of  its 
worshippers.  Towns  with  their  rich  record  of  human 
life  are  religiously  avoided  for  the  sake  of  discovering  and 
exploring  what  little  is  left  of  primeval  chaos.  At  borne 
there  is  a  tendency  to  repeat  in  mimic  grandeur  the  wild¬ 
ness  of  inaccessible  places.  Landscape  gardeners  endeavour 
to  give  a  romantic  and  savage  beauty  to  Metropolitan  parks ; 
and  the  City  is,  with  its  manifold  interests,  regarded  as  a 
prison  in  which  men  are  doomed  for  a  little  space  to  dwell. 

But  perhaps  the  most  serious  results  of  this  indiscriminating 
worship  of  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  realm  of  Art. 
Here  the  abandonment  to  the  '  accidents  of  creation  is  so 
complete  that  the  greater  number  of  artists  have  lost  all 
sense  of  design.  They  are  so  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  thing  they  admire,  their  regard  for  it  approaches 
so  closely  to  superstition,  that  anything  like  selec¬ 
tion  would  be  deemed  akin  to  profanity,  and  the  only 
aspiration  which  survives  is  to  paint  with  as  much 
fidelity  as  possible  all  that  comes  into  view.  And  to  such 
length  has  tnis  superstition  proceeded,  that  we  find  men  like 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  who,  missing  the  original  direction  of  their 
worship,  transfer  their  reverence  tq  the  poor  results  of  human 
as  well  as  divine  creation.  If  Mr.  Hunt  has  to  pnint  a  portrait 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  devoutly  realise  the  hideous  pair  of 
trousers  that  his  sitter  happens  to  be  wearing,  and  thus  guided 
by  a  special  providence  as  often  paints  what  is  ugly  as  what 
is  fair.  A  yet  more  serious  result  of  the  fanatic  admiration 
of  inanimate  nature  is  the  loss  of  the  finer  sense  of  the  beauties 
of  human  form.  Painters  have  not  only  lost  the  power  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  face  and  figure  with  profound  truth,  but  they  do  not 
now  perceive  or  understand  the  highest  kind  of  beauties  fit 
for  artistic  expression.  They  have  been  so  absorbed  by  the 
endeavour  to  paint  rainbows  and  mists  and  storms,  and  to 
give  their  full  value  to  the  multitudinous  shapes  of  inanimate 
nature,  that  the  power  of  perceiving  or  presenting  the  highest 
human  beauty  has  almost  perished  or  has  sunk  so  low  that  we 
can  scarcely  erect  a  portrait-statue  which  is  not  ludicrous 
even  in  the  sight  of  our  own  enfeebled  taste.  For  a  part  of 
this  result  Mr.  Buskin  must  be  considered  responsible.  His 
teaching  has  been  practically  so  powerful  that  English  Art  at 
the  present  time  reflects  the  limitations  of  his  individual  taste, 
and  as  ho  has  never  shown  any  special  aptitude  for  the 
understanding  of  the  artistic  beauty  of  human  form,  but 
has  always  been  enthusiastically  and  almost  geologically  devoted 
to  outward  nature,  treating  things  of  human  interest  when 
they  have  occurred  in  Art  rather  from  a  consideration  of  their 
moral  worth  than  of  their  artistic  beauty,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  English  painting  should  have  been  misled  even  beyond 
the  point  to  which  tlie  movement  of  modern  thought  has  driven 
us  all.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  painting  offers  so 
forcible  an  illustration  of  the  general  tendency.  Here  we  may 
realise  more  readily  even  than  in  literature  the  fruit  of 
the  worship  of  nature,  and  in  the  presence  of  much 
that  is  beautiful  we  have  to  confess  that  Art  too  often 
reflects  the  chaos  which  it  admires.  Nor  even  in  the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  does  the 
superiority  rest  entirely  with  us.  The  earlier  painters  have 
left  us  separate  images  of  flower  and  tree  which  no  later 
knowledge  or  skill  has  been  able  to  surpass,  but  in  the 
earlier  time  the  artist  was  not  afraid  to  select  what  he 
needed  for  his  design.  He  did  not  feel  the  compelling  force 
of  any  divine  injunction  to  copy  all  he  saw,  nor  was  he 
driven  at  any  time  to  attempt  an  image  of  the  confusion  and 
obscurity  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  outward  world.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  point  to  kindred  qualities  in  our  literature, 
and  to  show  that  here,  too,  the  confusion  comes  of  a  heedless 
and  superstitious  belief  that  all  that  is  not  human  is  fair. 
By  the  professors  of  both  arts  this  truth  now  comes  to  be 
acknowledged.  The  claims  of  form  are  gradually  asserting  them¬ 
selves,  and  both  painters  and  poets  are  striving  to  set  in  order 
the  rich  store  of  impressions  which  the  worship  of  nature  has 


yielded.  And  perhaps  after  a  while,  when  this  movement  has 
gained  ground,  we  shall  find  once  more  that  poetry  will  be 
able  to  leave  the  mountains  for  a  time  in  order  to  strive  for 
the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  deeper  problems  of  human 
passion  and  character ;  and  that  painting,  freed  from  the  duties 
of  imaging  the  mist  and  the  rain,  will  make  another  effort  to 
translate  into  Art  some  of  the  neglected  beauties  that  still 
survive  in  human  face  and  form. 


COEEESPONDENCE 


MISS  TODMASS  ‘  riEST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY.’ 

Sir, — In  a  letter  in  the  Examiner  of  October  30,  from  Mias 
E.  A.  Youmans,  purporting  to  be  a  reply  to  some  criticism  I 
had  ventured  to  make  on  her  ^ First  Book  of  Botany’  in 
another  periodical,  she  brings  against  me  the  grave  charge  of 
“  gross  misrepresentation.”  The  gravamen  of  this  charge 
appears  to  rest  on  the  twofold  fact  that  I  have  described  Mies 
ioumans’  little  book  as  a  “text-book,”  and  her  seventy 
“  exercises  ”  as  “  lessons.”  To  the  last  charge  I  must  plead 
guilty,  but  can  assure  the  authoress  that  I  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  misrepresenting  their  character ;  and  still  entirely 
fail  to  see  in  what  sense  my  statement  is  the  “  reverse  of  the 
truth.”  I  attach  no  other  meaning  to  the  word  “  lesson  ” 
than  what  I  take  to  be  the  ordinary  one — an  exercise  in  learn¬ 
ing.  The  other  ground  for  making  this  serious  charge  will 
still  less  bear  investigation.  Miss  Youmans  says  that  in  all 
the  earlier  editions  of  her  work  she  inserted  an  essay  which 
explained  its  object,  and  that  if  I  had  stated,  “  as  I  had  abund¬ 
ant  means  of  knowing,  that  her  volume  lays  no  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  regular  botanical  text-book,”  I  should  not  have 
misled  my  readers.  I  can  only  say  that  the  first 
American  edition  which  came  into  my  hands,  that 
of  1872,  does  not  contain  the  essay  in  question, 
and  that  1  have  no  special  sources  of  information  whatever  as 
to  Miss  Youmans’s  object  in  publishing  the  book.  I  do, 
however,  find  inserted  in  the  American  edition  a  number  of 
laudatory  notices  from  the  American  Press,  or  written  by 
school-teachers  or  superintendents.  Among  these  I  find  the 
following,  with  others  to  the  same  effect: — “As  a  text-book 
for  beginners  Miss  Youmans’s  work  is  almost  faultless.” 
“  Miss  YTouraans’s  ‘  Botany  ’  is  a  book  long  needed,  and  ought 
to  come  at  once  into  popular  use,  and  be  made  a  text-book  in 
all  our  primary  schools.”  “  As  a  text-book  for  classes  we 
consider  Miss  Youmnns’s  book  the  best  that  we  have  seen.” 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  not  only  that  others  with  at  least 
equal  means  of  knowing  ”  (seeing  they  must  have  derived 
their  opinion  from  one  of  the  eartier  editions  which  contained 
the  essay  in  question)  have  formed  the  same  idea  of  the 
object  of  the  book  as  myself,  but  also  that  her  indignant  re¬ 
pudiation  of  the  appellation  is  of  recent  origin,  or  else  that  she 
adopts  it  in  a  favourable  and  repudiates  it  in  an  unfavourable 
notice. 

I  “  might  as  well  object  to  the  dry  and  wearisome  details  of 
a  guide  to  a  picture-gallery.”  Undoubtedly,  if  such  a  guide 
is  used  as  a  “  lesson  ”  or  “  exercise  ”  book.  I  am  not  aware, 
however,  that  that  is  the  practice  of  our  teachers  of  art. 

In  saying  that  I  am  “  clearly  not  ^^peakiiig  from  experience  ” 
of  the  use  of  the  book.  Miss  Youmans  is  unfortunately  mis¬ 
taken.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  the  depressing  elfect  of  ithe 
mode  of  teaching  advocated  by  her,  resulting  in  an  entire 
distaste  for  the  study,  that  prompted  me  to  write  as  I  did. 

I  hope  I  have  shown  your  readers  the  groundlessness- of  the 
charge  made  against  me  of  “  mistakes  ”  and  “  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  ”  whicli  have  to  be  publicly  corrected  in  the  interests  of 
science.  Miss  Youmans  appears  to  assume  that  we  are  at  issue 
on  the  question  whether  botany  should  be  taught  theoretically 
or  experimentally.  She  cannot,  however,  have  read  my 
remarks  on  Mrs.  Kitchener’s  ^  A  Year’s  Botany,’  nor 
indeed  any  portion  of  the  article,  without  seeing  that 
I  hold  as  fully  as  she  does  that  the  only  imjde  of 
acquiring  any  knowledge  of  botany  worth  having  is 
for  the  learner  to  nuike  out  the  structure  of  flowers 
for  himself  or  herself  from  living  specimens.  On  this  point 
there  are  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  two  opinions  among 
teachers  worthy  of  the  name.  The  point  in  w’hich  I  do  differ 
in  toto  from  Miss  Youmans  is  in  her  divorce  of  physiolo^ 
from  morphology.  It  is  to  me  simply  amazing  that,  in  the 
li<dit  of  recent  "researches,  anyone  can  maintain,  and,  when 
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point  really  at  issue  between  us  is  whether  you  should  com¬ 
mence  by  telling  a  child  something  about  the  mode  of  life  and 
growth  of  a  plant,  or  should  make  him  at  the  outset  learn  and 
apply  the  use  of  such  terms  as  petiole,”  “stipate,”  “  sheath,” 
“  ligule,”  “  the  difference  between  ribs  and  veins,”  “serrate,” 
“dentate,”  “  crenate,”  “repand,”  “cordate,”  “  reniform,” 
“  auriculate,”  “  hastate,”  “  sagittate,”  “  connate,”  “  decurrent,” 
“  truncate,”  “  acuminate,”  “  retuse,”  “  obcordate,”  “  emar- 
ginate,”  “mucronate,”  “  cuspidate,”  and  many  others  (all  in 
the  course  of  the  first  eight  “  exercises.”) 

Alfred  W.  Bennett. 

Savile  Club,  November  1. 

[As  Miss  Youmans  will  not  have  an  opportunity  of  replying 
to  Br.  Bennett’s  rejoinder  for  some  weeks,  by  which  time  the 
details  of  the  dispute  will  have  lost  their  freshness,  it  is  only 
fair  to  her  to  state  that  Dr.  Bennett’s  review  certainly  led  her 
to  understand  that  there  was  a  greater  difference  oi  opinion 
between  them  than  appears  from  his  letter  to  be  the  case.] 


LITERATURE, 


MR.  MORRIS’S  ^NEID. ! 

The.  Mneids  of  Virgil.  Done  into  English  Verso  by  William 
Morris.  London  :  Ellis  and  White. 

The  pure  and  sedate  genius  of  Virgil  has  fallen  into 
some  disfavour  of  late  with  students  and  lovers  of 
poetry,  and  yet  no  writer  has  been  less  accustomed  to 
endure  treatment  so  unhandsome.  Virgil  has  been  the 
spoilt  favourite  of  every  generation  since  his  own ; 
before  the  ‘-^neid  ’  was  finished  all  the  literary  world 
of  Rome  was  in  an  agony  of  impatience  to  receive  it, 
and  it  took  its  place  at  once,  without  any  doubtful 
novitiate,  at  the  head  of  the  poetical  literature  of  Italy. 
No  petulance  of  Martial,  no  brutality  of  Caligula,  could 
weaken  the  devotion  of  the  Roman  people  to  their  Virgil. 
In  vain  his  plagiarisms  and  imitations  of  the  Gi’eek 
were  pointed  out  almost  in  his  lifetime  ;  everyone  chose 
to  call  them  conquests.  A  little  later  and  we  find  him 
already  a  classic,  enlivening  the  dull  pages  of  Macrobias, 
perfuming  every  leaf  of  the  letters  of  Seneca.  Pagan 
Rome  passes,  and  her  poets  with  her ;  oblivion  falls  on 
all  of  them,  save  Virgil.  Some  mysterious  unction, 
some  odour  redolent  of  priestcraft,  clings  about  the 
‘  .^Eneid,’  and  we  find  it  quoted  by  saints  a.nd  hermits,, 
and  charged  with  prophetic  gifts.  When  the  supersti¬ 
tion  and  crass  ignorance  of  the  Middle  Ages  •  were 
degrading  its  author  into  a  familiar  magician,  the 
august  spirit  of  Dante  restored  him  to  his  primeval 
dignity,  and  selected  Virgil  alone  from  all  the  poets  oi 
antiquity  to  accompany  him  to  the  other  world  ;  nor 
did  he  leave  him  till  they  had  reached  the  extreme 
heights  of  Purgatory.  The  Renaissance  obscured  with 
excess  of  light,  but  could  not  quench  the  glory  of  Virgil. 
The  grave  leaders  of  the  Reformation  relaxed  over  the 
exquisite  verses.  Nor  have  the  modem  representatives 
of  literature  been  less  genial  in  their  judgment ;  it  has 
remained  for  our  own  day  to  find  the  sensibility  of 
Virgil  weak,  his  harmony  tiresome,  and  his  sustained 
elegance  languid — our  own  age  that  demands  above  all 
other  things  realism,  energy,  and  passion  in  poetry.  In 
such  a  time  as  ours  to  recover  the  naive  and  barbarous 
poems  of  Nfflvius  and  Ennius  would  be  matter  for  far 
greater  rejoicing  than  the  recovery  of  a  lost  Virgilian 
perfection.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  decline  in  Art ;  it  shows 
ns  to  be  at  the  close  of  an  epoch.  Quintilian  tells  us 
that  in  his  time  it  was  already  an  afiectation  to  prefer 
the  rude  works  of  the  earliest  Greek  sculptors  to  the 
masterpieces  of  Phidias.  History  repeats  itself;  we 
seem,  in  reading  this  curious  passage,  to  be  hearing  a 
critic  of  this  day  prefer  Botticelli  to  Raflaelle ! 

There  seems  to  us  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  fact  that 
to  Mr.  Morris  has  been  left  the  task  of  producing  the 
first  adequate  English  version  of  the  ‘  ^neid,*  and 
restoring,  as  we  cannot  doubt  he  will,  the  Mantuan  to 
his  old  popularity.  Mr.  Morris  has  been  to  Chaucer  in 
so  many  ways  what  Virgil  w^as  to  Homer;  his  own 
style  in  poetry  has  so  many  of  the  distinguishing 
Virgilian  qualities,  a  gracious  and  sustained  fulness,  an 
elevation  mingled  with  sweetness,  an  enthusiasm  tem¬ 
pered  by  sobriety,  that  he  seems  marked  out  by  sym¬ 
pathy  and  circumstance  to  be  the  interpreter  of.  the 
‘^neid.’  Between  Homer  and  Virgil  there  lived  a 
myriad  of  epic  poets,  yet  we  think  of  these  two  only 
side  by  side  ;  in  like  manner  English  poetry  knows*  but 
two  great  tale-tellers,  and  one  wrote  “  The  Canterbury 
Tales,”  the  other  “  The  Earthly  Paradise.”  Nor  does 
the  parallel  cease  here  ;  we  have  no  time  to  carry  it  out, 
or  we  might  suggest,  among  other  things,  how  like  a 
great  living  poet’s  word  of  rapturous  congratulation — in 
the  Fortnightly  Review^  let  us  say — was  the  delighted 
announcement  of  Propertius  that  “  something  greater 
than  the  ‘  Iliad  ’  was  coming  to  the  birth.” 

In  outward  form  this  new  version  of  the  *  .<Eneid  ’  is 
like  Chapman’s  ‘  Homer.’  It  is  written  in  the  same 
measure,  rhyming  couplets  of  fourteen  syllables,  and  it 
strives,  with  far  more  success,  to  present  the  original 
exactly  line  for  line.  To  be  more  like  Chapman,  too, 
the  translator  has  oddly  used  the  old  form  “  .iEneids,’* 


“  A  LITERARY  DUNG-FLY. 

Sir, — Pray  allow  me  to  say  a  word  iu  defence  of  an  absent 
friend,  whom  in  your  last  number  you  sorely  belabour.  It  is 
my  feeling,  and  that  of  everyone  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  subject,  that  however  low  the  place  in  the  scale  of  litera¬ 
ture  to  which  Mr.  Napier  Broome  s  paper  in  Evening  Hours 
belongs,  and  however  injudicious  its  publication  in  this 
country,  neither  it  nor  its  writer  deserve  anything  like  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  them.  Anyone  reading 
the  paper  in  question,  after  seeing  your  article,  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  discover  in  it  the  justification  for  so  much  vituperative 
vehemence.  Granting  that  the  compilation  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  gossip  of  the  kind  is  not  in  the  best  possible  taste,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  this  was  a  conversational 
address  given  in  a  distant  colony  to  people  to  whom  the 
various  celebrities  specified  are  names  rather  than  per¬ 
sons;  and  that  it  contains  nothing  injurious  to  any  repu¬ 
tation — nothing,  certainly,  so  seriously  reprehensible  as 
your  stigmatising  its  aWnt  author  by  the  most  odious 
of  appellations  on  so  small  a  provocation.  So  far  from 
such  a  term  fairly  describing  Mr.  Broome,  he  is  a  man  of 
fine  poetic  and  keen  critical  faculty  and  great  industry ;  and, 
considering  how  be  is  situated,  his  yielding  to  the  temptation 
of  relaxing  his  public  labours  for  the  gratification  of  his  fellow- 
colonists  becomes  easily  intelligible.  For  the  indiscretion  of 
the  republication  here  it  has  not  at  present  appeared  who  is 
responsible.  It  was  printed  in  a  Natal  newspaper,  and  may 
have  been  inserted  in  Evening  Hours  without  his  sanction.  Yet 
for  this  even  may  be  pleaded,  in  extenuation,  the  constant 
issue  from  the  Press  without  reprobation  of  memoirs,  biogra¬ 
phies,  and  personal  reminiscences  of  people  who  may  or  may 
not  ^  dead,  and  whose  relatives  and  friends  are  certainly 
living,  and  this  by  writers  so  well  qualified  to  arbitrate  in 
matters  of  social  propriety  as  Lord  Houghton,  Lord  William 
Lennox,  Mr.  Planch^,  &c. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Edward  Maitland. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  November  17. 

[We  greatly  regret  that  Mr.  Maitland  cannot  see  in  Mr. 
Broome’s  article  any  justification  for  what  he  calls  the  “vitu- 
]>erative  vehemence  ”  of  our  remarks  upon  it  last  week. 
Apparently  considerable  vehemence  of  vituperation  is  needed 
to  open  people’s  eyes  to  the  gross  nature  of  such  offences  as 
that  of  which  Mr.  Broome  has  been  guilty.  If  Mr.  Broome 
did  not  sanction  l.<ady  Barker’s  publication  of  his  article  he 
ought  at  once  to  say  so ;  but  it  is  strange  doctrine  that  a  man 
may  be  justified  in  retailing  scandalous  gossip  “in  a  conver- 
Hutional  address  in  a  distant  colony,”  which  would  expose  him 
to  the  risk  of  horsewhipping  if  he  published  it  at  home. 
Ih‘cauee  a  literarv  celebrity  is  a  name  rather  than  a  person,  is 
Ilia  name  to  be  therefore  rendered  contemptible  by  writers  of 
“  tine  poetic  and  keen  critical  faculty,”  w’hose  self-respect 
ncrinits  them  to  print  such  stories  ns  may  amuse  the  leisure 
hours  of  club-kitcnens,  and  be  there  accepted  ns  true?  Mr. 
Broome  should  not  be  encouraged  to  “relax  his  public  labours 
lor  the  gratification  of  his  fellow-colonists”  in  this  way.  The 
word  “injudicious,”  which  Mr.  Maitland  suggests,  does  not 
cover  the  offence.] 


EPITAPH  ON  A  SLANDERER. 

He  whose  heart  and  soul  and  tongue 
Once  above-ground  stunk  and  stung. 

Now  less  noisome  than  before, 
f^tinks  here  still,  but  stings  no  more. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 


and  golden  light  that  floods  the  Virgilian  landscape,  the 
humanity,  the  piety,  the  Homan  elevation,  the  deep 
underlying  sense  of  proportion,  of  harmony,  of  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  stylo,  all  these  are  given  with 
the  utmost  delicate  precision. 

We  will  first  quote  two  short  passages  that  seem  to 
show  Ikir.  Morris  to  advantage  as  a  translator.  First, 
the  appearance  of  Venus  in  the  first  book : — 
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and  the  poem  is  “  done  into  English  verse  ”  as  the 
Elizabethan  annonnced  his  version  as  “  done  according 
to  the  Greek.’’  There  is  very  little  affectation  of 
archaism,  however ;  some  ancient  forms  are  used,  but 
mainly  for  their  inherent  value.  Eccentricities  of 
translation  occur  now  and  then.  Dux  is  rendered  by 
“  duke ;  ”  cceruleus  by  “  coal-blue,”  which  seems  more 
odd  than  accurate  ;  Hespei'ia  is  always  “  Westland,” 
and  Alba  Longa  **  the  Long  White  Stead ;  ”  triplex  is 
“threesome,”  and  portus  is  “firth;”  .while  the 
Eumenides  are  “  the  Well-Wishers.’-  Such  phrases 
as  these,  for  the  most  part  delightfully  fresh  and  appro¬ 
priate,  are  all  that  are  strange  in  point  of  mere  language. 
Mr.  Morris’s  English  was  never  more  mature  and  pure 
than  here.  The  principle  of  translating  lino  for  line 
has  been  carried  out  with  rigorous  exactitude,  without, 
indeed,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  a  single 
slip.  Even  those  fragmentary  lines,  left  imperfect  by 
the  poet,  and  lacking  his  final  revision — or  else  the 
result  of  the  crumbling  hand  of  time — these  also  Mr. 
Morris  has  reproduce^,  each  in  its  due  context.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  translation  is  ease ;  the  sustained 
flow  of  elegant  and  harmonious  thought  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Latin  to  the  English  with  hardly 
a  trace  of  loss.  If  we  miss  anything,  it  is  a  little  of 
the  tender  sensibility  of  Virgil ;  a  little  too,  perhaps, 
of  the  sculnturcsaue  severitv  of  tone.  But  the  warm 


how  Mr.  Morris  translates  the  famous  “  Excudent 
alii  ” 

Others,  I  know,  more  tenderly  may  beat  the  breathing  brass. 

And  better  from  the  marble  block  bring  living  looks  to  pass ; 
Others  may  better  plead  the  cause,  may  compass  heiiven’s  face, 

And  mark  it  out  and  tell  the  stars,  their  rising  and  their  place ; 
But  thou,  O  Itoman,  look  to  it  the  folks  of  earth  to  sway ; 

For  this  shall  be  thine  handicraft,  peace  on  the  world  to  lay, 

To  spare  the  weak,  to  wear  the  proud  by  constant  weight  of  war. 

This  is  very  fine  and  very  Homan,  yet  one  misses  a 
little  of  the  fiery  force  of  the  original,  where  the  gentlest 
of  poets  seems  for  once  to  fold  his  purple  robes  about 
him,  and  draw  himself  proudly  to  his  full  height.  A 
little  further  on,  a  still  more  famous  passage  has  hardly 
received  its  due  of  attention : — 

0  child  of  all  men’s  ruth,  if  thou  the  bitter  fates  mayst  force. 
Thou  art  Marcellus.  Keach  ye  hands  of  lily-blooms  fulAlled ; 
For  I  will  scatter  purple  flowers,  and  heap  such  offerings  spilled 
Unto  the  spirit  of  my  child. 

This  is  very  sweet,  but  it  falls  short,  surely,  of  the 
pathetic  grace  of  the  original.  The  yearning  of  hope 
against  hope  expressed  in 

si  qua  fata  aspera  mmpas 
Tu  Marcellus  eris, 

is  almost  beyond  translation. 

We  confidently  hope  that  the  success  of  this  beautiful 
and  scholarly  work  will  bo  so  decided  that  a  cheap 
edition  may  speedily  be  issued.  It  is  a  book  that 
appeals  to  a  very  wide  circle,  aud  if  published  at  a  more 
modest  price  ought  to  exercise  an  extended  influence 
for  good.  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


And  from  her  hair  ambrosial  the  scent  of  gods  went  past 
Upon  the  wind,  and  o’er  her  feet  her  skirts  fell  shimmering  down, 
And  very  God  she  went  her  ways. 

Here  absolutely  everything  in  the  original  is  given, 
and  fresh  lustre  drawn  from  it.  How  exquisite  the 
paraphrase  of  rcfulsit^  how  admirable  the  last  clause ! 
Our  next  excerpt  will  be  from  the  sixth  book,  the 
famous  meeting  with  Dido  : — 

Midst  whom  Fhenician  Dido  now,  fresh  from  the  iron  bane. 

Went  wandering  in  the  mighty  wood :  and  when  the  Trojan  man 
First  dimly  knew  her  standing  by  amid  the  glimmer  wan — 

E’en  as  in  earliest  of  the  month  one  sees  the  moon  arise. 

Or  seems  to  see  her  at  the  least  in  clondy  drift  of  skies, — 

He  spake,  and  let  the  tears  fall  down  by  all  love’s  sweetness  stirred: 
“  Unhappy  Dido,  was  it  true,  that  bitter  following  word. 

That  thou  wert  dead,  by  sword  hadst  sought  the  utter  end  of  all  ? 
Was  it  thy  very  death  I  wrought  ?  Ah !  on  the  stars  I  call, 

I  call  the  gods  and  whatso  faith  the  nether  world  may  hold, 

To  witness  that  against  my  will  I  left  thy  field  and  fold.” 

Here  the  most  startling  success  seems,  at  first,  the 
consummate  rendering  of 

Demisit  lachrymas,  dulcique  af^tus  amore  est, 

but  a  more  careful  comparison  with  the  original  shows 
how  exactly  letter  and  spirit  have  been  preserved 
without  any  sense  of  stiffness.  The  only  super¬ 
abundance  is  in  the  last  line,  where  tuo  do  litore  cessi 
is  needlessly  extended  into  “  I  left  thy^eZd  and  fold.'* 

It  is  always  the  sixth  book  of  the  ‘  .^neid  ’  to  which 
we  turn  with  most  pleasure.  Nothing  in  the  poem  is 
more  varied,  more  vigorous,  or  more  pathetic  than  the 
latter  half  of  this  marvellous  book,  and  no  section  of 
Roman  poetry  is  so  studded  with  familiar  quotations. 
From  the  sunny  interchange  of  shore  and  sea,  gay  out¬ 
door  life  of  exiled  wanderers,  which  makes  the  fifth 
book  so  curiously  like  Mr.  Morris’s  own  great  poem,  one 
passes  with  surprise  into  the  lurid  light  and  splendour 
of  the  sixth,  and  a  keynote  of  sinister  omen  is  struck 
at^  the  outset.  The  real  majesty  of  the  conception 
seizes  us  first,  however,  when  we  follow  .^neas  across 
the  Styx,  and  see,  darkling  before  us,  the  mysterious 
and  stupendous  architecture  of  Virgil’s  Hell ;  and  the 
noblest  passage  perhaps  of  the  whole  epic  is  that  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  phantom  of  Anchises.  This  is 


THE  EMENDATION  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare  Hermeneutics,  or  the  Still  Lion.  Being  an  Essay 
towards  the  Restoration  of  Shakespeare’s  Text.  By  C.  M. 
Ingleby.  London  :  Triibner  and  Co. 

One  of  the  mischievous  results  which  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  exclusive  predominance  of  classical  studies 
at  our  Universities,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  methods 
employed  in  those  studies  as  the  only  methods  applicable 
to  the  study  of  any  literature  whatsoever,  our  own  included, 
has  been  the  audacious  conjectural  emendation  of  texts.  It 
was  natural  and  perhaps  commendable  that  critics  should 
try  to  restore  corrupt  Greek  and  Latin  texts  by  ingenious 
guesses  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own  consciousness. 
They  had  no  other,  or  comparatively  little  other^ 
resource.  Marvellous  as  has  been  the  ingenuity  by 
which  the  knowledge  that  enables  us  to  translate 
.^schylus  or  Pindar  has  been  restored  to  the  world, 
there  must  always,  from  the  scantiness  of  contemporary 
remains,  be  words  and  lines,  and  mutilated  fragments  of 
lines,  which  have  baffled  that  ingenuity ;  and  critics, 
having  no  alternative  but  either  to  leave  such  passages 
alone  as  hopelessly  corrupt,  or  try  to  reproduce  them  by 
the  strength  of  their  almost  unaided  understanding, 
have  chosen  with  pardonable  industry  to  spend  years  in 
patient  conjectural  effort.  There  are  choruses  in  the 
‘  Agamemnon  ’  over  which  as  much  patient  labour  and 
thought  have  been  spent  by  critics  of  all  nations  as  over 
the  great  Turkish  difficulty  itself.  Even  in  later  days, 
when  the  first  enthusiasm  of  conjectural  emendation 
might  well  have  been  exhausted,  there  were  passages  in 
Virgil  over  which  the  late  Professor  Conington  had 
puzzled  for  many  laborious  days  and  sleepless  nights, 
and  one  in  particular  on  which,  with  all  his  mastery  of 
everything  that  could  be  said  for  and  against 
every  suggestion,  he  could  not  to  the  day  ot  his 
death  make  up  his  mind.  A  cynic  might  have 
ridiculed  all  this  inordinate  painstaking  as  a  prodigal 
waste  of  intellect  which  might  have  been  given  to 
more  important  purposes ;  but  there  was  no  choice 
between  taking  violent  liberties  with  the  mutilated  and 
corrupt  text  or  abandoning  it  as  hopeless  for  ever. 
The  only  event  that  could  possibly  throw  light  upon 
such  dark  places  was  the  discovery  of  a  more  perfect 
manuscript,  and  it  might  have  been  termed  pusillani¬ 
mous  to  sit  down  and  wait  till  Providence  should  blow 
such  a  treasure  in  at  the  door.  But  when  men  of 
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Ingleby  we  find  has  introduced  in  a  later  chapter  of  his 
volume),  of  the  passage — “  If  the  sun  breed  maggots  in 
a  dead  dog,  being  a  good  kissing  carrion,  &c.”  This 
was  emended  by  Dr.  Warburton  into  “being  a  god 
kissing  carrion,”  and  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  delighted  with 
the  emendation  that  he  pronounced  it  one  of  the  few 
cases  in  which  a  critic  was  almost  worthy  of  equal 
credit  with  his  author.  But  Mr.  Corson,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  laying  emphasis  on  the  word  “  kissing  ” 
showed  that  the  words  as  they  stand  have  a  very  simple 
and  straightforward  meaning.  “  A  good  kissing 
carrion  ”  is  simply  a  good  carrion  to  kiss.  We  are 
almost  disposed  to  strip  Dr.  Johnson’s  praise  off  War- 
burton  and  put  it  on  Mr.  Corson ;  his  restoration 
of  the  passage  from  Warburton’s  text,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  all  the  editions,  to  the  original  form,  is 
perhaps  the  very  best  piece  of  Shakespearian  emenda¬ 
tion  that  has  ever  been  achieved.  But  Dr.  Ingleby’s 
illustrations  are  amply  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  A 
very  good  example  of  the  robust  logic  by  means  of 
which  he  reaches  his  conclusions,  is  seen  in  his  treatment 
of  the  lines — 

Spred  thy  close  Curtaine  Love-performing  night, 

That  run-awayes  eyes  may  wincke,  and  Romeo 

Leape  to  these  armes,  untalkt  of  and  unseene. 

But  not  only  [says  he]  is  ‘  runaways'  defensible,  but  it  is  easily 
shown  to  be  the  appropriate  word  for  the  place.  Juliet  says, 

Spred  thy  close  Curtaine  Love-performing  night, 

That  run-awayes  eyes  may  wincke, - 

What  eyes?  To  answer  which  question  we  must  determine  what 
eyes  are  made  to  wink,  or  are  deprived  of  their  function,  as  a  con~ 
sequence  of  the  advent  of  Night.  Shakespeare  might  have  used  a 
very  reprehensible  metaphor,  and  spoken  of  Day’s  eyes,  as  some 
I  of  his  contemporaries  did :  but  the  winking  of  Day’s  eyes,  and  the 
closure  of  Night’s  curtain,  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  not  distinct 
operations  of  which  the  one  is  dependent  upon  the  other.  So,  de¬ 
spite  Mr.  Dyce’s  deliverances,  those  eyes  are  excluded  from  the 
possibilities  of  the  case.  Shakespeare  might  also,  and  with  great 
propriety,  have  spoken  of  Night’s  eyes,  meaning  the  stars;  bat 
imless  by  wink  he  meant  twinkle,  the  closure  of  Night’s  curtain,  so 
far  from  being  the  condition  upon  which  the  stars  are  made  to  wink, 
or  are  veiled,  is  in  fact  the  only  occasion  of  their  shining  forth:  so 
Night’s  eyes  are  equally  excluded.  Despite  Walker  and  Mitford, 
no|poet  speaks  of  the  Moon’s  eyes ;  but  i  f  Shakespeare  had  ever  done  so, 
he  would  not  have  done  so  here  ;  for  the  advent  of  Night  only  serves 
to  make  her  brighter.  Lastly,  can  the  eyes  alluded  to  be  those  of 
cither  or  both  of  the  lovers.  To  answer  this  wo  must  consider,  the 
next  line : 

That  run-awayes  eyes  may  wincke,  and  Romeo 

Leape  to  these  armes,  untalkt  of  and  unseene, 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  winking  of  those  eyes  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  precedent  of  Romeo’s  security  from  detection  :  and  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  common  sense  to  inquire  whether  the  closing  of  Juliet’s 
eyes,  or  of  Romeo’s  eyes,  could  contribute  to  that  result.  Similarly, 
the  twinkling  of  the  stars,  brought  out  by  the  approach  of  night, 
could  not  help  to  insure  ^meo’s  immunity  from  suspicion  ;  so  wat 
cannot  be  the  winking  contemplated  by  Shakespeare.  We  are  thus 
driven  into  a  corner,  and  are  obliged  to  find  the  objects  connoted  by 
runaways  in  those  who,  but  for  the  darkness,  might  spy  out  the 
approach  of  the  lover,  and  betray  the  secret  to  parties  interested^  in 
the  frustration  of  his  design. 

Although  Dr.  Ingleby  insists  upon  “  tho  supreme 
duty  of  deliberation  ”  before  proceeding  to  declare  a 
text  corrupt  and  set  to  work  with  conjectures  for  its 
reform,  and  although  tho  head  and  front  of  his  book  is 
a  much-needed  warning  against  treating  a  passage  as 
corrupt  merely  because  it  appears  strange,  obscure, 
or  awkward,  he  does  not  propose  to  banish  conjec¬ 
tural  emendations  altogether.  Transportation  for  life 
to  the  penal  settlements  of  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit  is  not 
his  sentence  against  the  emendators ;  it  is  only  trans¬ 
portation  for  a  term  of  years  with  strict  police  surveil¬ 
lance  thereafter.  In  his  last  chapter,  in  which  he 
impresses  us  still  more  with  the  width  and  accuracy 
of  his  reading,  and  the  strength  and  sagacity  of  his 
critical  sense.  Dr.  Ingleby  lays  down  certain  restrictions 
under  which  he  would  permit  the  reformed  emendator 
to  look  for  an  honest  living.  These  are  that  “  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  text  shall  bo  attempted  upon  certain 
simple  hypotheses,  framed  to  account  for  tho  supposed 
misprint,  before  the  adoption  of  a  more  sweeping  or 
more  violent  proceeding,  regard  being  had  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  or  central  notion  involved  in  the  suspected  passage 
^  taken  together  with  its  context,  and  to  the  phonetic 


scholarly  tastes  abandoned  classical  literature,  and 
flushed  with  triumph  or  wearied  with  defeat  cast  long¬ 
ing  eyes  on  tho  printers*  blunders  and  obsolete  phrases 
that  obscared  the  original  texts  of  our  own  classics, 
and  proceeded  to  apply  to  them  the  same  license  of 
conjectural  emendation,  they  forgot  the  difference  of 
the  circumstances.  !^fore  boldly  transforming  by 
sheer  ingenuity  of  conjecture  every  passage  whose 
meaning  was  not  at  once  plain  to  them,  they  should 


have  remembered  that  there  exists  a  body  of  contem¬ 
poraneous  literature  for  the  elucidation  of  our  own 
classics,  and  that  the  critic’s  first  duty  is  to  mako  him¬ 
self  master  of  this.  ' 

Dr.  Ingleby  has  framed  a  powerful  defence  of 
Shakespeare  against  the  extravagance  of  conjectural 
emendators  under  the  somewhat  odd  and  fantastic 
title  of  ‘The  Still  Lion.’  A  century  ago,  when  tho 
writings  of  Shakespeare’s  smaller  contemporaries  were 
almost  as  inaccessible  as  the  minor  writers  of  the  age  of 
Pericles,  there  was  some  excuse  for  conjectural  in¬ 
genuity.  Now  that  books  once  locked  up  in  private 
libraries,  are  open  to  all  who  care  to  read  them  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  the  many  admirable  series  of 
reprints,  there  is  none.  Nevertheless  conjectural 
emending  goes  on  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  the  text  of  Shakespeare  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  process,  which  for  its  wholesale  destructiveness  and  the 
arrogance  of  its  pretensions  is  wholly  without  parallel.  The 
English  press  has  teemed  with  works,  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier’s 
pseudo-antique  Corrector  down  to  the  late  Mr.  Staunton’s  papers 
*  On  Un8usj>ecled  Corruptions  in  the  Text  of  Shakespeare,’  most  of 
which,  in  our  judgment,  have  achieved  no  other  result  than  that  of 
corrupting  and  beraying  tlie  ancient  text. 

For  years  a  strong  feeling  has  been  growing  up 
in  favour  of  a  more  reverent  and  scholarly  treatment 
of  the  text,  and  Dr.  Ingleby’s  vigorous  polemic  should 
help  greatly  to  promote  this  feeling.  His  principle 
briefly  is  that,  except  in  the  case  of  notorious  and 
flagrant  printers’  errors,  which  are  very  numerous  even 
in  those  writings  of  tho  Elizabethan  period  which  were 
revised  in  proof-sheet  by  their  authors,  the  fact  that  a 
passage  is  unintelligible  should  not  be  taken  -as  a  proof 
that  it  is  corrupt.  A  passage  that  baffles  present  powers 
of  interpretation  should  not  bo  cut  and  carved  into  an 
intelligible  shape  ;  the  critic,  instead  of  torturing  him¬ 
self  and  misleading  his  readers  over  tho  passage,  should 
go  to  contemporary  books  and  see  whether  he  cannot 
find  something  there  to  assist  his  ingenuity.  Dr. 
Ingloby’s  design  is  to  encourage  this  direction  of 
scholarly  industry  by  producing  puzzling  expressions 
which,  after  being  for  years  battle-fields  of  critical 
acumen,  have  proved  to  bo  perfectly  right  as  they  stood. 
The  vigorous  language  in  which  he  expresses  his  pur¬ 
pose  is  most  seasonable. 

We  deny  tbe  need  of  any  wholesale  change,  and  impute  great 
ignorance  to  tho  assailants : — not  to  insist  on  matters  of  taste, 
which  it  is  proverbially  difficult  to  make  matters  of  controversy. 
We  are  fully  able  to  prove  the  strength  of  our  position,  by  showing 
that  the  ])assages  attacked  'are  proof  against  innoN-ation  by  the 

Sower  of  their  own  sense.  To  do  this  at  full  length  and  in  complete 
ctail  would  require  the  dimensions  of  a  large  volume :  to  teach  the 
general  truth  by  the  force  of  particular  examples  is  all  that  we  now 
propose  to  accomplish.  This  is  our  aim  :  to  exemplify  the  growth 
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current  of  ,tli6  words  j  uud.  tli&t  **  tlie  c&ndid&te  for 
sdmission  into  the  text  shall  be  a  legitimate  word,  known 
to  he  in  use  at  the  relative  time,  and  otherwise  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  passage,  whether  as  to  the 
leading  or  central  notion,  the  grammatical  construction 
or  the  phonetic  syzygy.”  We  hope  the  terrible  word 
with  which  Dr.  Ingleby  concludes  will  act  as  a  scare¬ 
crow  on  tho  emendator.  Under  these  restrictions, 
rigorously  enforced,  the  emendator  might  indeed  do 
•comparatively  little  harm  to  anything  but  the  temper 
of  his  reader,  but  it  would  probably  be  for  the  advantage 
of  all  concerned  if  for  the  next  fifty  years  he  would 
consent  to  hang  his  harp  upon  the  willows,  and  study 
Shakespeare  no  more. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  TAXATION. 

Cohden  Club  Essays :  Local  Government  and  Taxation,  London : 

Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

The  subject  of  the  new  volume  of  ‘  Cobden  Club 
Essays  ’  is  one  which  is  being  much  discussed  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  see  it  so  carefully 
handled  as  it  appears  to  be  under  Mr.  Probyn’s  editor¬ 
ship.  The  first  paper  ,is  upon  Local  Government  in 
England,  and  is  so  exhaustive  as  far  as  it  goes  that  Mr. 
D.  C.  Brodrick  will  be  forgiven  for  having  limited  his 
subject  to  local  government,  avoiding  the  controverted 
topic  of  taxation.  The  historical  sketch  with  which 
Mr.  Brodrick’s  essay  begins  is  interesting  in  itself,  and 
•  useful  in  showing  the  origin  of  some  of  our  most  pro¬ 
minent  abuses. To  the  political  student  this  short 
account  of  the  growth  of  local  institutions  will  afford 
much  information  in  a  conveniently  condensed  form, 
although  we  have  not  come  across  anything  which  is 
not  already  pi’etty  w'ell  known.  To  the  advocates  of 
women’s  suffrage  it  will  be  encouraging  to  hear  that 
even  men  had  tlieir  municipal  vote  first,  and  in  Lincoln 
the  Parliamentary  suffrage  was  at  least  two  generations 
behind  the  other. 

In  another  chapter  Mr.  Brodrick  describes  English 
Local  Government  as  it  is  and  has  been  since  1832,  As 
we  read  the  facts  he  gives  us  we  cannot  help  feeling 
heartily  ashamed  of  our  national  institutions.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  exclusive  and  irresponsible  power  of  county 
magistrates  to  grant  and  renew  licenses  to  houses  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  ho  says : —  I 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  tho  change  which  has  passed  over  the 
spirit  of  Local  Government  in  modern  days,  that  so  little  discontent 
should  have  been  excited  in  rural  districts  by  the  spectacle  of  non¬ 
representative  law-givers  determining  not  only  how  many  public* 
houses  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  each  locality,  but  whether  each 
public-house  shall  possess  a  local  monopoly,  or  subjected  to  de¬ 
preciation  by  the  competition  of  new  licenses.  Under  the  Licensing 
Act  of  1874,  it  is  true,  magistrates  are  ostensibly  relieved  of  the 
discretional  responsibility  as  to  hours  of  opening  and  closing  which 
oppressed  them  for  two  years  ;  but  they  are  bxirdened  with  the  still 
more  onerous  responsibility  of  declaring  what  is  or  is  not  a 
**  populous  place,”  in  which  publicans  and  their  customers  may 
ei\)oy  greater  liberty  than  is  permitted  in  mere  villages. 

When  we  remember  the  kind  of  men  who  are  often 
invested  with  these  powers,  and  how  much  private 
interests  must  be  sometimes  supposed  to  influence  their 
decisions,  w’e  cannot  but  regret  the  change  in  public 
opinion  which  permits  such  an  anomaly  to  exist  in  a 
free  country.  The  worst  features  of  our  Local  Govern¬ 
ment,  however,  come  to  the  surface  when  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Poor  Laws  is  considered. 

In  most  unions  the  Board  of  Guardians  meet  fortnightly  or 
weekly,  under  the  presidency  of  a  chairman,  who  is  often  a  county 
magistrate,  deriving  additional  weight  from  territorial  influence ; 
sometimes  a  clergyman  elected  by  his  parishioners  ;  and  sometimes 
a  farmer  or  tradesman.  Its  business  consists  mainly  in  the  general 
supervision  of  the  workhouse,  and  in  the  regulation  of  outdoor 
relief,  which  is  given  directly  through  its  relieving  officers.  It  is 
in  respect  of  this  last  function  that  not  only  the  practice  but  the 
policy  of  various  boards  of  guardians  differs  most  widely.  In  some 
the  percentage  of  able-bodied  paupers  is  iuhnitesimal,  owing  to  a 
Judicious  discrimination  of  cases  ;  in  others,  perhaps  adjoining  the 
former,  or  where  the  local  circumstances  are  precisely  similar,  a 
direct  premium  is  set  upon  improvidence  and  a  heavy  discount  upon 
thrift  among  agricultural  labourers,  by  a  reckless  distribution  of 
mtdoor  relief.  Nor  is  this  mischievous  expenditure  always  dis- 
•interested,  for  it  may  happen  that  a  guardian  of  the  shopkeeping 


class  is  himself  a  creditor  of  tho  applicant  for  outdoor  relief,  and 
prefers  keeping  even  a  struggling  family  on  his  books  to  losing  all 
Its  custom  by  consigning  it  to  a  workhouse. 

The  evil  underlying  our  whole  system  of  Local 
Government  seems  to  the  self-interest  of  the  officials. 
We  find  tradespeople  voting  outdoor  relief  to  their 
customers,  builders  voting  large  sums  for  street  im¬ 
provements  or  expensive  school-buildings,  and  brewers 
and  distillers,  or  at  any  rate  their  relations  and  friends, 
licensing  or  refusing  to  license  public-houses.  In  tho 
last  part  of  Iklr.  Brodrick’s  able  paper  ho  gives  us  his 
for  reform,  and  none  seems  more  important 
than  that  the  various  Local  Boards  should  be  amal¬ 
gamated  into  one,  so  that  competent  persons  would 
care  to  serve  upon  it  and  petty  motives  bo  out-voted. 
Tho  special  departments  could  be  managed  by  sub¬ 
committees  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  whole  Board 
would  always  have  the  opportunity  of  objecting  to  a 
report  which  seemed  to  bo  drawn  up  on  any  principle 
but  that  of  the  public  good.  In  some  cases,  as  in  that 
of  the  London  School  Board,  Mr.  Brodrick  owns  that  ho 
would  modify  his  plan,  his  desire  being  not  to  enforce 
uniformity  at  the  cost  of  convenience,  but  simply  to 
have  no  Boards  in  existence  except  such  as  are  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  important  and  honourable  to  attract 
competent  candidates  for  election,  and  sufficiently  largo 
to  render  jobbery  impossible.  Amongst  his  suggestions 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  one  as  to  boundaries : — 

A  river  may  be  the  best  of  natural  boundaries  until  it  is  bridged 
over;  but  it  ceases  to  be  a  natural  boundary  at  all  when  its  two 
banks  are  connected  by  as  many  thoroughfares  as  those  which  cross 
the  Thames  from  London  and  Westminster  to  Southwark  and 
Lambeth.  A  river,  too,  may  be  the  worst  possible  boundary  to 
,  select  for  a  sanitary  district  if  the  object  be  to  subject  the  whole 
^  river  basin  to  a  common  system  of  drainage. 

.  i  However  self-evident  some  of  ilieee  propositions  seem, 
Mr.  Brodrick  does  not  underrate  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  reforming  the  existing  state  of  things.  On  the  one 
hand  there  is  a  mass  of  detail  which  the  general  public 
cannot  understand,  and  which  presents  innumerable 
apparent  obstacles  to  the  would-^  reformer.  On  the 
other  hand  the  peofde  who  do  understand  the  matter, 
and  who  could  stft  the  necessary  from  the  superfluous 
if  they  chose,  do  not  want  any  reform,  and  in  fact  do 
their  utmost  to  prevent  any  taking  place. 

There  are  few  clerks  whose  offices  might  be  eztioguished,  or 
whose  salaries  might  be  ditaiuishod,  by  a  comprehensive  reconstme- 
itaon  of  Local  Government,  who  are  not  strenuous  opponents  of  it; 
and  no  one  can  estimate  beforehand  the  obstructive  power  of  this 
class,  mostly  composed  of  legal  practitioners,  and  qther  professional 
agents,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hidden  spriijgs  of  local 
action. 

The  other  E.ssays  in  this  interesting  volume  are  on  the 
systems  of  Local  Government  and  Taxation  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Australia,  and  on  the  Continent.  They  aro 
valuable  in  connection  with  English  reform,  for  they 
not  only  afford  examples  of  the  prevailing  evils  in  all 
local  institutions  but  they  also  furnish  many  instances 
of  improved  methods  which  England  would  do  well  to 
adopt.  After  studying  the  various  schemes  so  fully 
described,  we  feel  that  the  one  thing  to  insure  wise  re¬ 
form  and  honest  administration  is  an  awakened  poli¬ 
tical  interest  in  the  masses  of  the  people.  Wherever 
the  institutions  of  a  country  are  such  as  to  arouse  public 
spirit  in  all  classes,  there  we  find  people  co-operating 
with  one  another  in  local  affairs  as  well  as  national,  and 
meeting  together  on  the  broad  platform  of  the  public 
welfare.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  masses  are  kept 
under  a  tyrannical  or  paternal  government,  they  cease 
to  assist  the  supreme  authority  in  carrying  out  the  laws, 
and  unless  the  matter  is  sufficiently  important  to  attract 
attention  it  is  quickly  abandoned  to  inferior  and  dis¬ 
honest  officials. 

The  great  importance  of  tho  question  of  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  is  well  brought  out  in  two  aspects.  Tho  enormous 
saving  of  labour  which  is  accomplished  by  having 
matters  of  detail  settled  on  the  spot  instead  of  being 
blindly  discussed  by  a  central  authority  who  cannot 
fully  know  the  circumstances,  can  never  bo  taken  full 
advantage  of  until  the  local  authority  is  competent  and 
trustworthy.  Again,  the  use  of  local  politics  as  a  school 
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for  national  politics  can  hardly  bo  overrated.  The 
educating  inflnence  of  bringing  people  together  with  a 
common  object  beyond  their  individual  interests  is  one 
which  we  hope  will  work  miracles  in  .onr  own  country 
when  such  suggestions  as  are  contained  in  the  volume 
before  us  are  carried  out. 


MR.  STORY’S  NERO. 


Bj  W.  W.  Story. 
And  Sons. 


London :  William  Blackwood 


Mr.  Story,  in  one  of  the  poems  contained  in  his 
*  Graffiti  d’ltaha  *  (a  collection  of  dramatic  studies  and 
lyrics  constructed  somewhat  after  the  model  of  Mr. 
Browning),  gives  us  the  views  of  a  Duke  of  Urbino 
descanting,  as  a  “contemporary  critic,”  on  a  letter 
received  from  Raffaelle,  in  which  are  urged  the  for  and 
against  of  confining  oneself  to  a  single  art.  *  This  note 
is  again  touched  lightly  in  another  poem  in  the  same 
volume,  where  the  diverse  jottings  contained  in  the 
sketchlwok  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci — that  full  chord  of 
many  tones — are  commented  on  rather  disparagingly  by 
the  Prior  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Grazie.  In  the  play  of 
Nero  wo  find  yet  another  allusion  to  one  “who  tries  so 
many  forms  of  art.”  These  expressions  in  dispraise  or 
support  of  versatility  are  especially  interesting  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  Mr.  Story’s  “  varied  tasking  ” 
of  his  own  mind ;  for  though  the  passages  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  blend  most  naturally  with  their  respective  con¬ 
texts,  we  cannot  help  half  wondering  whether  they  may 
not  be  an  unconscious  vindication  (if,  indeed,  any  such 
were  needed)  of  a  perception  of  the  beautiful,  which 
could  not  satisfy  itself  with  less  than  sculpture,  prose, 
poetry,  and  the  drama  as  its  outward  expression.  This 
versatility  is  not  the  graceful  dilettanteism  whose  light 
ephemeral  wings  carry  it  easily  from  flower  to  flower 
with  honied  but  unsubstantial  result ;  rather  is  it  the 
outcome  of  a  rich  fancy  and  clear  realistic  perception 
that  cannot  with  one  medium  express  satisfactorily  to 
itself  all  that  it  apprehends  and  feels. 


But  please  remember,  of  the  famous  names, 

Who  is  there  hath  confined  him  to  one  art, 

Giotto,  Da  Vinci,  or  Orcagna  ?  No, — 

Or  our  great  living  master,  Angelo, — 

They  are  ivhole  men,  whose  rounded  knowledge  shames 
Our  narrow  study  of  a  single  part ; 

Not  merely  painted,  dwarfed  in  all  their  aims. 

But  men  who  painted,  builded,  carved,  and  wrote : 
Whole  diapasons — not  a  separate  note. 


One  is  naturally  led  to  look  for  reflected  light  in  Mr. 
Story’s  ditferent  works.  In  “  the  perfect  statue  in  its 
pale  repose”  we  seek  for  some  of  that  fixed  and 
stationed  melody  “  which  lingers  dreaming  round  each 
subtle  line  ;  ”  in  the  dramas  and  verses  for  some  of  the 
perfection  of  form  and  sobriety  of  intensity  and  passion 
which  he  has  achieved  in  his  sculpture ;  or  again  in 
the  latter  for  traces  of  that  almost  colloquial  charm 
which  makes  half  the  value  of  that  very  captivating 
book  ‘  Roba  di  Roma.*  Even  w’cro  his  Cleopatra  less 
pre-eminently  beautiful  as  a  statue,  wdth  its  “  almost 
divine  imperiousness,”  there  would  yet  be  a  deep  rosthetic 
interest  in  studying  this  conception  of  an  outward  and 
visible  beauty  made  manifest  to  the  senses  in  connection 
with  the  psychological  effect  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
it  on  Marcus  Antonius,  as  described  in  the  dramatic  poem. 
Wo  have  selected  these  two  instances  as  being  classical 
subjects,  though  not  perhaps  classically  treated,  and  we 
now  have  before  us  yet  another  inspiration  caught  from 
Italy  and  the  past. 

In  the  play  of  Nero  wo  see  few  traces  of  Mr.  Story’s 
former  work,  if  wo  except  the  colloquial  facility,  and  an 
utter  absence  of  inflation  or  fine  writing.  Remember¬ 
ing  all  the  information  and  detail  contained  in  ‘  Roba  di 
Roma,*  wo  are  immediately  struck  by  a  total  absence  of 
any  archaisms  or  apparent  erudition  in  this  new  drama ; 
and,  as  if  wo  had  hero  some  mental  reaction  against 
statuesque  passivity  and  the  quiet  dignity  of  repose,  we 
arc  hurried  along  by  a  full  narrative  which  hardly 


pauses,  and  by  brisk  dialogues  which  are  rarely  if  ever 
interrupted  by  soliloquies  or  disquisitions.  All  that  is 
said  or  done  by  the  different  characters  actively  helps 
forward  the  action  of  the  piece,  and  if  there  are  very  few 
scenes  or  “points”  that  stand  out  from  the  rest 
for  quotation,  one  is  uniformly  absorbed  and 
interested.  This  kind  of  treatment  is  eminently 
realistic,  and  instinct  with  life  and  movement;  but, 
though  it  produces  a  livelier  general  effect,  it  does  not 
afford  the  same  opportunities  for  dignified  beauty  and 
sonorous  passages  as  a  more  didactic  style.  We  would 
almost  question  whether  Mr  Story  has  not  selected  too 
large  a  subject  for  one  dramatic  composition ;  his  canvas 
seems  to  us  so  big  that  the  figures  appear  a  little  iso¬ 
lated,  and  we  consequently  miss  that  concentrated 
intensity  and  completeness  which  are  essential  to  a 
great  dramatic  composition.  Nero  might,  we  think, 
be  more  properly  called  an  historical  romance  than  a 
play,  its  personages  being  far  more  noticeable  for  what 
they  do  or  endure  than  for  what  they  are.  On  laying 
down  the  book  we  seem  to  be  in  an  atmosphere  if  not 
of  battle  at  any  rate  of  murder  and  of  sudden  death ; 
and  even  here  Nero’s  death  hardly  seems  the  culminat¬ 
ing  point  after  Agrippina’s,  and  Seneca’s,  and  Poppasa’s 
far  more  piteous  fate. 

The  play  extends  over  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
beginning  when  Nero— no  longer  a  lad,  but  a  man 
gifted  with  physical  strength  and  beauty,  with  intellect 
and  grace  of  mind — begins  to  realise  that  power  of 
place  and  personality  which  ultimately  wrecked  his  life, 
and  choked  all  nobler  feelings  with  a  deadly  growth  of 
lust,  vanity  and  cruelty.  The  opening  scenes,  in  which 
the  young  emperor  first  feels  the  weight  of  his  mother’s 
tutelage  and  guidance,  and  ultimately  fiercely  resents 
her  authority,  consenting  to  her  death,  are  finely  ren¬ 
dered.  It  would  take  too  long  to  recapitulate  the  events 
of  that  short  eventful  nife,  even  as  recorded  by  Mr. 
Story,  who  has  worked  out  with  good  dramatic  purpose 
the  gradual  degradation  of  a  character  that  originally  had 
great  potentialities  of  good — the  legitimate  consciousness 
of  a  general  aptitude  turning  into  an  overweening  and 
grotesque  vanity,  the  fatal  admixture  of  impatience  and 
relentlessness,  the  young  ardent  nature  sinking  into 
mere  sensualism,  seeking  for  new,  strange  ways  to 
satisfy  its  lust.  There  is  a  fine  touch  towards  the  end  of 
the  play  in  the  love  of  Sporus  for  his  master,  one  of 
those  instances  of  subjection  to  a  personal  charm  to 
which  chronicles  and  portraits  give  us  no  clue.  The 
character  of  Poppiea  is  also  drawn  with  much  skill. 
She  is  in  no  way  attractive  when  we  see  her  first ; 
faithless  to  her  husband,  Otho,  plausible  and  calculating 
in  her  passion  for  Nero,  a  passion  that  has  none  of  the 
real  reticence  of  virtue  or  the  abandon  of  the  time. 
Then  follows  the  slow  retribution — la  grande  fatalite^ 
as  Michelet  somewhere  calls  it — of  belonging  body  and 
soul  to  a  man  whom  it  is  her  doom  and  her  moral 
degradation  to  love.  We  soon  get  to  pity  rather  than 
to  blame  her  for  having  usurped  by  her  wiles  and  beauty 
the  place  of  the  virtuous  Octavia ;  and  when  she  is 
brutally  struck  by  her  husband,  just  when  the  hopes  of 
coming  motherhood  had  aroused  within  her  heart  some¬ 
thing  natural  and  pure  in  the  midst  of  so  much  be¬ 
dizened  corruption  and  vice,  we  almost  wish  we  could 
forget  that  the  murder  of  Agrippina  still  cries  aloud  for 
vengeance — that 


The  God  is  great  against  her,  she  will  die. 


When  critically  analysed  Nero  is  not  perhaps  a 
thoroughly  great  work,  but  it  is  very  good  and  pleasant 
reading,  and  wo  quote,  certainly  not  against  himself,  but 
genuinely  re-echoing  the  feeling  of  his  lines,  with  a 
present  sense  of  pleasure  received  in  many  ways— 


Blest  the  poet’s  song, 

The  sculptor’s  art,  the  painter’s  living  hues, 

That  thus  can  make  a  transient  form,  a  glance, 

A  smile  immorUl ;  time  and  age  defy; 

Seize  the  swift  hurrying  thought,  and  bids  it  stay 
To  be  a  permanent  perpetual  joy. 
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MR.  MACDONALD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

St,  Gtorge  and  St.  Michael.  By  George  Macdonald,  Author  of 
‘  David  Elginbrod,’  &c.  London  :  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  George  Macdonald  has  had  a  long  interregnum 
of  disappointment  for  the  lovers  of  his  books,  but  there 
seems  now  some  prospect  of  its  coming  to  an  end.  The 
earlier  works  of  this  well-known  writer  seemed  to 
afford  every  promise  that  a  master-hand  in  fiction  had 
appeared ;  but  whether  spoilt  by  the  inordinate  praise 
which  he  received,  or  from  some  inherent  defect  in  his 
own  mind,  his  stories  fell  off  in  true  intellectual  power 
and  manliness — those  qualities  by  which  he  first  gained 
the  ear  of  the  public.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  some¬ 
what  careless  manner  of  his  middle  period  was  the 
propensity  to  give  forth  work  too  rapidly — that  great 
snare  to  the  literary  man  who  suddenly  finds  himself 
famous.  He  never  exhibited  the  strength  or  the  depth 
of  a  George  Eliot,  but  in  the  eacond  rank  of  novelists 
he  held  a  high  and  undoubted  place.  His  warmest 
admirers  must  admit  that  he  lost  such  place  by  stories 
of  the  stamp  of  ‘  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  ’  and  ‘  The 
Vicar’s  Daughter.’  Here  was  to  be  beheld  a  poetic 
temperament  run  mad,  and  giving  utterance  to  strange 
and  incoherent  ideas ;  while  the  excess  of  a  certain 
kind  of  religious  feeling  prevalent  (especially  in  the 
latter)  might  well  have  entitled  the  application  to  the 
author  of  the  German  epithet  “  God- intoxicated.” 

In  *  Malcolm  ’  there  was  some  approach  to  the  old 
robustness  and  excellence  of  Mr.  Macdonald’s  style  and 
matter ;  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  this  improvement 
continued  in  the  novel  before  us.  It  is  really  a  beautiful 
stonr,  and  one  admirably  told,  though  scarcely  attaining 
to  the  height  of  his  earlier  novels.  Probably  the  choice 
of  subject  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
drawbacks  we  encounter  in  perusing  it.  It  deals  with 
the  Cromwellian  period  of  English  history,  and  the 
author  himself  observes  at  the  close  that  whoever  cares 
to  distinguish  the  bones  of  facts  from  the  drapery  of 
invention  in  his  novel  will  find  them  all  in  the  late  Mr. 
Dirck’s  ‘  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,*  and  the 
‘  Certamen  Religiosum  ’  and  ‘  Golden  Apophthegms  ’  of 
Dr.  Bayly.  Whether  Mr.  Macdonald  has  succeeded  in 
realising  for  us  in  his  pages  that  stirring  period  may  be 
an  open  question  ;  but  he  has  undoubtedly  drawn  two 
or  three  characters  in  a  vigorous  and  lifelike  manner. 
They  stand  out  so  vividly  that  they  are  likely  to  remain 
upon  the  memory.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  passages 
in  the  novel  which  for  poetic  grace  and  fancy  the  writer 
has  never  surpassed.  The  whole  thing  has  evidently 
been  done  with  less  perfunctoriness  than  is  too  frequently 
the  case  in  the  production  of  novels  to  which  popular 
names  are  attached. 

Dorothy  Vaughan,  a  staunch  Royalist,  is  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  and  her  lover,  Richard  Heywood,  belongs 
to  the  party  of  the  people  and  Parliament.  When  the 
story  opens  rumours  of  war  have  already  begun  to  be 
heard.  “  St.  George  for  merry  England !  ”  said 
Dorothy,  St.  George’s  Day  being  her  own  birthday ; 
and  “  St.  Michael  for  the  Truth  !  ”  answered  Richard, 
the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  being  his  birthday.  Hence 
the  title  of  the  story.  Dorothy’s  mother  being  dead,  it 
was  arranged  that  she  should  go  to  dwell  with  the 
Somersets  at  Raglan  Castle.  The  description  of  her 
ride  there,  accompanied  by  the  family  chaplain,  Mr. 
Herbert,  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  word-painting  in 
the  book,  and  a  portion  of  it  must  be  extracted  : — 

The  sun  looked  down  like  a  young  father  upon  his  earth-mothered 
children,  peeping  out  of  their  beds  to  greet  him  after  the  long  winter 
night.  The  rooks  were  too  busy  to  caw,  dibbling  deep  in  the  soft 
red  earth  with  their  great  beaks.  The  red  cattle,  flecked  with  white, 
spotted  the  clean  fresh  green  of  the  meadows.  The  bare  trees  had 
a  kind  of  glory  about  them,  like  old  men  waiting  for  their  youth, 
which  might  come  suddenly.  A  few  slow  clouds  were  drifting 
across  the  pale  sky.  A  gentle  wind  was  blowing  over  the  wet 
fields,  but  when  a  cloud  swept  before  the  sun  it  blew 
cold.  The  roads  were  bad,  but  their  horses  were  used  to 
such,  and  picked  their  way  with  the  easy  carefulness  of 
experience.  The  winter  might  yet  return  for  a  season,  but 
this  day  was  of  the  spring  and  its  promises.  Earth  and  air, 
field  and  sky,  were  full  of  peace.  But  the  heart  of  England  was 
troubled — troubled  with  passions  both  good  and  evil — with 


righteous  indignation  and  unholy  scorn,  with  the  love  of  liberty 
and  the  joy  of  license,  with  ambition  and  aspiration. 

Mr.  Macdonald  does  not  allow  any  political  bias  to  in¬ 
fluence  him  in  the  delineation  of  his  characters.  The 
heroine  is  simply  charming,  while  her  lover  also  is  true 
to  his  own  convictions,  evidently  acting  upon  the  old 
lines — 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much 

Loved  1  not  honour  more. 

For  a  long  time  the  two  are  separated — she  dwelling 
with  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  and  his  really  noble 
and  admirable  son,  the  inventor  Lord  Herbert;  and 
Richard  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Parliamentarians 
against  the  King,  whom  Dorothy  regards  with  senti¬ 
ments  of  reverence  ’and  awe  amounting  almost  to 
idolatry.  In  her  heart,  however,  deep-rooted  beyond 
political  passion  and  Royalist  ideas  to  conceal  it,  is  deep 
I  love  for  the  rebellious  Roundhead.  She  watches  his 
fortunes  with  great  eagerness,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  is  in  imminent  peril,  rescues  him,  though  at 
the  risk  of  an  aspersion  being  cast  upon  her  name. 
Wherever  she  appears  she  is  a  favourite,  not  from 
her  loveliness  so  much  as  from  the  charm  of  demeanour 
and  sweetness  of  disposition  which  are  never  absent  from 
her.  Lord  Herbert  showed  herall  the  marvels  of  hiswork- 
shop,  and  instructed  her  in  the  use  of  his  engines,  so  that 
she  might  be  of  service  if  the  castle  were  attacked  in  his 
absence.  The  old  Marquis  comes  at  length  to  doat 
upon  her,  and  where  she  was  light  came.  Heywood 
has  a  rival  to  the  affections  of  Dorothy,  one  Scudamore, 
a  Royalist  page,  whom  she  rejects,  and  Heywood  gfoe  s 
to  the  unnecessary  length  of  cutting  his  head  open  with 
his  sword,  from  which  he  hath  much  ado  to  recover. 
Disasters  rapidly  overtake  King  Charles,  and  in  the  end 
Raglan  Castle  itself  is  compelled  to  surrender,  shortly 
after  which  event  the  Marquis  dies.  The  happy  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  lovers  arrives,  and 
their  meeting  in  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  is  graphically 
drawn. 

The  first  flight  of  Mr.  Macdonald  into  the  realms  of 
history  is  upon  the  whole  successful.  Minor  objections 
could  be  taken,  but  we  pass  them  over  because  of  the 
^eat  broad  fact  that  we  recognise  conscientious  work 
m  the  novel.  There  is  no  straining  of  history,  but  even 
justice  done  when  the  author  is  compelled  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  two  great  contending  parties  of 
Charles’s  time ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  because 
both  of  its  stoiy  and  its  manipulation,  the  novel  will  be 
successful.  G.  B.  S. 


TRAVELS  IN  SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

Iwdve  Months  in  Southern  Europe.  By  Edith  Osborne  (Mrs. 
Blake).  London :  Chapman  and  Hall.  * 

The  writer  of  this  pleasant  book  has  avoided  the  mi.s- 
take  into  which  travellers  who  publish  their  reminis¬ 
cences  are  apt  to  fall.  She  does  not  attempt,  except  by 
the  way,  to  furnish  us  with  historical  or  artistic  in¬ 
formation  of  which,  with  regard  to  the  well-trodden 
ground  which  she  has  visited,  we  have  abundance,  but 
gives  us  a  lively  and  natural  sketch  of  the  experiences 
which  she  and  her  friends  met  with  in  the  course  of  a 
year’s  wandering  in  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Europe.  We  only  regret  that  the  personal  element  does 
not  take  up  a  still  larger  part  in  her  narrative.  Of 
guide-books,  English,  French,  and  German,  which  treat 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  we  have  plenty ;  and  as  to  more 
systematic  works  on  these  countries,  the  only  trouble 
is  to  choose  among  the  mass  of  first-class  books 
which  are  within  everybody’s  reach.  A  fresh 
and  well- told  story  of  the  incidents  of  travel,  which 
takes  us  back  to  memorable  scenes,  and  recalls  the  im¬ 
pressions  with  which  we  ourselves  first  looked  upon 
them,  is,  unlike  a  book  of  information,  something  which 
the  existence  of  many  works  of  the  same  kind  does  not 
make  superfluous,  and  for  such  a  story  we  have  to 
thank  Miss  Osborne. 

The  party  of  which  she  was  one,  taki^  ship  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  visited  Sicily,  Malta,  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  Munich, 
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he  calls  the  neutral  territory  between  sanity  and  insanity. 
One  would  not  have  thought  that  it  was  very  desirable  to 
establish  such  a  theory  as  this.  The  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  difference  between  sanity  and  madness 
is,  like  the  Bermoothes,  still  vexed  and  is  likely  to  re¬ 
main  so.  The  conflicting  evidence  of  doctors  in  cases 
where  a  plea  of  insanity  has  been  set  up  for  a  criminal 
have  shown  how  impossible  it  is  to  arrive  at  any  hard- 
and-fast  rule  on  the  subject.  There  has  for  long  been  a 
tendency  which  we  cannot  think  it  wise  under  present 
conditions  to  foster,  to  bring  every  kind  of  moral  per¬ 
version  under  the  head  of  mental  disease.  Dr.  Wendell 
Holmes  not  long  ago  wrote  an  admirably  ingenious 
paper  in  favour  of  this  theory,  of  which  the  bathos  is 
reached  in  an  observation  twice  repeated  in  Dr.  Wyu* 
ter’s  work.  Most  of  us  have,  when  kept  waiting  for 
dinner,  or  exhausted  with  fatigue,  experienced  a  certain 
crossness  which  Dr.  Wynter,  adopting  a  phrase  of  the 
late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  calls  “the  temper  disease;’* 
but  it  has  probably  not  occurred  to  many  people  that 
this  irritation  was  a  quasi  symptom  of  insanity.  Another 
of  Dr.  Wynter’s  suggestions  is  that 

One  crying  evil  of  the  treatment  of  insanity  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  made  a  special  science  apart  from  the  ordinary  range  of  general 
medicine.  By  the  general  practitioner  it  is  looked  upon  as  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  way  of  his  regular  duties.  .  .  .  The  approach 

of  an  attack  is  either  unobserved,  or  treated  simply  as  low  spirits 
or  the  result  of  indigestion. 

That  the  general  practitioner  should  be  so  untrained 
in  mental  disease  as  not  to  recognise  its  warnings  at 
once  and  distinguish  them  from  the  signs  of  any  other 
illness  is.  Dr.  Wynter  thinks,  a  fatal  blot  in  our  medical 
teaching.  That  the  general  practitioner  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  deal  competently  with  what  is  a  constant 
puzzle  to  thejphysicians  who  make  it  their  special  study 
seems  to  us  a  little  unreasonable,  and  it  is  probable  that 
if  mental  aberration  were  generally  credited  with  so 
wide  an  existence  as  the  author  claims  for  it,  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  and  unnecessary  terror  would 
result. 

There  are  other  arguments  of  Dr.  Wynter’s,  how¬ 
ever,  which  strike  us  with  far  greater  force.  In  a 
succession  of  papers  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane  he 
gives  an  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  gradual 
reforms  due  to  Pinel,  Conolly,  Gardner  Hill,  Dr. 
Charlesworth,  and  others,  in  the  old  barbarous  treatment 
of  lunatics.  “  Devices  of  so  devilish  a  nature  were 
sometimes  employed  ”  (this  was  a  feat  accomplished  by 
the  subtilty  of  German  reasoning)  “  that  we  are  left  to 
doubt  whether  the  physician  or  the  patients  were  the 
most  insane.”  The  sufferers  found  the  floors  suddenly 
give  way  under  them  and  were  dropped  into  a  pool  of 
water,  or  they  were  chained  in  a  well  where  the  water 
gradually  rose,  or  suddenly  lowered  from  the  top  of  a 
tower  to  the  depths  of  a  dark  cavern  ;  “  and  they  (the 
German  doctors)  owned  that  if  the  patient  could  be 
made  to  alight  among  snakes  and  serpents  it  would  be 
still  better.”  The  horrors  which  useii  to  prevail  in 
English  madhouses  are  well  known,  and  with  them  we 
have  happily  done  for  ever.  But  much,  Dr.  Wynter 
thinks,  remains  to  be  done.  He  points  out  that  our 
asylums  have  ceased  to  be  what  they  ought — hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insane — and  have  become  mere 
houses  of  detention.  They  are  constantly  enlarged,  and 
this  enlargement,  while  it  gives  more  room  for  the 
reception  of  patients,  destroys,  the  author  contends,  their 
chance  of  cure.  His  theory  is  that  to  mass  the  insane 
together  is  to  cherish  their  disease,  and  that  their  best 
opportunity  for  recovery  would  be  found  in  constant 
association  with  the  sane  and  contact  with  the  business 
of  the  outer  world.  In  support  of  his  theory  he  quotes 
the  success  of  the  insane  colony  at  Gheel,  and  at 
Kennoway,  which  has  been  called  the  Scottish  Gheel. 
That  there  is  much  truth  in  what  Dr.  Wynter  advance 
can  hardly  be  denied.  The  carrying  out  of  some  of  his 
projects  would  be  attended  with  enormous  practical 
difficulty ;  but  there  are  various  alterations  which  he 
suggests  in  the  management  of  existing  asylums  the 
adoption  of  which  would  be  easy  enough,  and  seems 
certainly  desirable. 


thence  made  its  way  to  Constantinople  and  Athens,  and 
broke  up  at  last  at  Corfu.  The  artistic  criticisms  which 
we  meet  with  here  and  there  are  sound  and  intelligent, 
the  descriptions  lively  and  picturesque,  and  the  events 
of  the  journey  told  with  humour.  Miss  Osborne  is  not 
only  a  sketcher  of  considerable  power  and  keenly  ap¬ 
preciative  of  Art,  both  classical  and  medimval,  but  hsw 
the  merit  of  sober  and  healthy  judgments  upon  it 
— a  merit  not  common  in  such  matters,  in  which  a 
little  knowledge  is  not  a  little  intoxicating.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  meet  with  a  critic  who  can  enjoy  more  kinds 
of  Art  than  one,  who  can  see  something  to  admire  in 
Bubens  and  the  post-Rafiaelite  Italians,  and  who  does 
not  insist  upon  it  that  the  whole  gospel  of  beauty  is 
wrapped  up  in  Fra  Angelico  or  Botticelli.  The  proof- 
sheets  seem  to  have  been  hastily  revised,  otherwise  we 
should  not  read  “jallo  antico  ”  for  “giallo,”  “  Justiniani” 
for  “  Giustiniani,”  “morro”  for  “mora,”  “Monte  Cave  ” 
for  “Monte  Cavo,”  or  meet  with  such  phrases  as  “a 
long  wait  before  dinner,”  “the  town  crawls  with 
people,”  and  so  forth.  On  one  or  two  points  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  differ  from  our  authoress,  or  to  supplement  her 
advice  by  counsels  drawn  from  our  own  experience. 
We  cannot,  for  instance,  agree  with  her  depreciatory 
remarks  on  the  Persian  powder  for  insects,  which  we 
have  found  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  shield  and  buckler  against 
the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  which  fully 
justifies  the  entreaty  which  we  once  read  outside  a 
packet.  “  Les  insectes  prient  instamment  MM.  les 
Yoyageurs  de  ne  pas  so  servir  de  cette  poudre  meur- 
triere.” 

Again,  the  dangers  of  brigandage  in  Greece  are 
greatly  overrated,  while  those  in  Sicily  are  made 
nothing  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  traveller  may  go 
without  an  escort  almost  anywhere  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Athens  as  well  as  throughout  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  only  needs  the  protection  of  a  guard  as  he  nears  the 
Turkish  frontier.  In  the  western  part  of  Sicily,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  madness  to  travel  unescorted,  and  even 
with  an  escort  the  excitement  of  a  skirmish  may  be 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  journey.  In 
conclusion,  we  would  recommend  the  spring,  not  the 
autumn,  as  the  season  for  visiting  these  regions — parti¬ 
cularly  Greece.  The  luxuriant  vegetation,  to  the  ordinary 
mind,  more  than  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  the  brown 
arid  rocks  which  artists  reckon  among  the  charms  of 
Attica. 

Miss  Osborne  deserves  thanks  for  having  written  a 
really  enjoyablo  book,  and  wo  hope  to  see  more  from  her 
pen.  With  a  little  more  care  and  a  little  less  discur¬ 
siveness  she  could  produce,  we  believe,  something  of 
much  greater  value  than  the  work  which  lies  before  us. 

S.  G.  C.  M. ' 


THE  BORDERLANDS  OF  INSANITY. 

The  Borderlands  of  Insanity.  By  Audrew  Wynter,  M.D.  London : 

R.  Hiirdwicke. 

Dr.  Wynter  has  long  been  known  as  a  winter  whose 
clear  style  and  light  touch  enable  him  to  make  a 
pleasant  and  amusing  paper  out  of  subjects  which  to 
many  would  suggest  nothing  beyond  the  dry  statistics 
of  a  blno-l)ook.  His  present  work  is  like  his  former 
volumes,  a  collection  of  reprinted  papers  from  various 
reviews ;  it  differs  from  them  in  the  fact  that  all  the 
papers  treat  of  the  same  kind  of  topic,  and  it  differs 
also  unfortunately  in  being  so  carelessly  arranged  that 
precisely  the  same  stories  are  more  than  once  repeated 
in  different  chapters,  and  in  containing  several  very 
obvious  slips  of  the  pen  or  misprints.  In  the  Preface 
to  his  volume  Dr.  Wynter  says  : — 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  fine  is  the  lino  that  separates 
sanity  from  insanity,  and  how  large  is  tho  group  of  persons  dwell- 
ing  in  the  neutral  territory.  But  slight  occasions  are  siifffciont  to 
take  them  over  the  frontier ;  the  necessity  of  watchfulness,  ere  the 
line  of  demarcation,  and  an  individual  tinds  himself  deprived  of  his 
civil  life,  is  therefore  apparent,  and  needs  no  apology  for  being 
dwelt  upon. 

It  is  apparent  that  is,  on  Dr.  Wynter’s  assumption,  that 
there  is  a  very  large  group  of  persons  occupying  what 
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IfEW  “CATENA  CLASSICORUM ”  EDITIONS. 

Comtlii  Taeiti  HistorieB.  The  History  of  Tacitus  according  to 
the  Text  of  Orelli.  Cdited,  'with  English  Notes  and  Introduc¬ 
tion,  by  William  Henry  Si  mcox,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
Hooks  I.  and  II.  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridi;e  t  Ririnff- 
tons.  1875.  * 

The  Hietory  of  the  War  bettreen  the  Peloponnesians  and 
Athenians.  By  Thucydides.  Books  III.  and  IV.  Edited, 
with  English  Notes,  by  G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford.  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge :  Riving- 
tons.  1875. 

The  extant  works  of  the  great  master  of  “  the  de¬ 
tached,  sententious,  or  incisive  style  of  the  Silver  Age  ” 
of  Roman  literature  have  been  so  much  read  as  school 
and  college  books  that  it  is  strange  they  should  have 
received  so  little  attention  from  English  critics  and 
annotators.  Mr.  Simcox’s  edition  of  the  ‘  History,’  of 
which  an  instalment  lies  before  us,  provides  the  first 
noteworthy  English  commentary  on  Tacitus.  If  he  had 
done  no  more  than  to  render  Orelli’s  labours  available 
for  the  use  of  students  his  work  would  have  been 
very  welcome,  but,  though  he  has  wisely  adopted  Orelli’s 
text  and  made  good  use  of  his  exegesis,  there  is  plenty 
of  excellent  original  matter  in  the  notes.  He  is  careful 
to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  obscure  or  ambiguous 
passages,  but  shows  little  pity  for  the  ordinary  student, 
who,  even  when  he  has  discovered  the  sense  of  a  passage, 
finds  it  all  but  impossible  to  turn  the  pregnant  phrases 
literally  into  decent  English.  For  these  there  is  Messrs. 
Church  and  Brodribb’s  translation,  which  Mr.  Simcox 
evidently  does  not  intend  to  supersede.  Sundry  inconsis¬ 
tencies  and  actual  mistakes  in  the  spelling  of  the  text  are 
noticeable,  such  as  in^tdsu^  im/pulit,  conpressisj  Ulecehris^ 
irdecehris.  The  treatment  of  the  History  requires  less  criti¬ 
cal  ingenuity  than  judgment,  which  latter  quality  Mr. 
Simcox  displays  in  abundance.  He  often  differs  from 
Messrs.  Church  and  Brodribb,  in  most  cases  with  good 
reason.  In  1. 20, 6,  however,  “  per  artem  et  formidinem” — 
“  a  process  of  cajolery  with  an  object  of  intimidation  ’’ — 
is  certainly  not  so  good  as  “  a  crafty  or  timid  policy,” 
Church  and  Brodribb.  Rhetorically,  “  singuli  ”  balances 
“per  artem,”  and  “ omnibus  suspectis ”  balances  “for- 
‘  midinem.”  The  phrase  should  therefore  bo  rendered — 
“  a  crafty  policy  inspired  by  fear.”  With  regard  to  “  dnm 
Galbao  auctoritas  fluxa  esset,  Pisouis  nondum  coaluisset” 
(I.  21,  4),  we  find —  ....  “Tacitus  was  not  con¬ 
scious  of  the  want  of  a  verb  in  the  first  clause.  When 
he  came  to  put  one  in  the  second,  ho  put  it  in  the 
tense  it  should  be  if  cu9/t,  not  duvi^  had  preceded.”  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  different  tense  dum  could 
possibly  take  under  the  circumstances,  unless  it  is 
insisted  that  the  sense  must  be  “  whilst  that  of  Piso  is 
not  yet  in  process  of  consolidation**  instead  of  the 
obvious  and  natural  “  consolidated.**  In  I.  4-1!,  8, 
the  interesting  phrase  “  tradito  principibus  more  ” 
receives  the  following  note — “  by  way  of  establishing  a 
precedent  for  future  emperoi’S — principes  is  best  taken 
in  its  official  Roman  sense,  and  among  Roman  emperors 
there  had  been  no  precedent  yet.”  The  grammar  of 
the  translation  is  doubtful,  and  the  obvious  rendering 
given  by  Messrs.  Church  and  Brodribb  is  preferable, 

“  to  comply  with  the  traditional  policy  of  rulers^**  or, 
better  still,  “  custom  of  emperors.**  Mr.  Simcox’s 
history  is  at  fault  as  to  lack  of  precedent,  for  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Nymphidius  Sabinus,  whoso  conduct 
led  to  Nero’s  death,  was  slain  by  Galba’s  adher¬ 
ents  ;  Nero  had  Agrippina,  the  poisoner  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  murdered  ;  Claudius  had  Cassius  Choerea, 

the  chief  conspirator  agaiuat  Caligula,  executed.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  motive  w’hich,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tacitus,  made  Vitellius  follow  these  precedents 
actuated  his  predecessors.  The  use  of  the  geiund 
(II.  1,  3),  intemperantia  civitatis  muUos  destinandi^  cer- 
teinly  “  seems  to  be  unique,”  but  it  is  led  up  to  by  the 
phrase  liceniia  ac  libidine  talia  loquendi  (I.  12,  4),  which 
should  have  been  cited  in  illustration.  It  is  tempting 
to  read  domino  retineri  for  domi  retinere  (I.  11,  1)  not¬ 
withstanding  the  subsequent  domiuiminoris.  The  sense 
on  the  spot  ”  for  domi  is  forced. 

The  Essays  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Tacitus,  on  his 


political  and  other  opinions,  and  on  his  stylo  and 
language,  which  make  up  the  Introduction,  may  take 
rank  among  the  most  scholarly  productions  of  the  kind. 
The  trenchant  analysis  of  the  Imperial  Constitution, 
p.  xxxvi,  and  the  remarks  on  the  traditional  morality 
of  which  the  power  was  exceptionally  prolonged  at 
Rome,  rise  far  above  mere  philological  scholarship  to 
the  level  of  philosophic  history.  Wo  select  one  of 
many  passages  which  we  should  like  to  quote. 

To  an  ancient  citizen,  “When  you  are  a  Roman  do  as  the 
Romans  do,”  was  the  first  of  ethical  principles,  the  foundation  of 
the  senM  of  duty  in  the  most  essential  as  well  as  in  the  most 
con'ventional  matters.  .  .  .  This  appears  strange  to  us,  and 

Tacitus  gradually  came  to  feel  it  hard  to  justify  intellectually  ;  but 
we  can  explain  it  historically.  The  raw  material  of  moral  senti¬ 
ment  in  all  ages  is  the  habit  of  adherence  to  the  customs  among 
which  we  have  grown  up  ;  this  is  found  insufficient  for  guidance  in 
the  requirements  of  a  complicated  society,  and  requires  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  prudential  maxims  or  emotional  impulses,  such  as 
are  supplied  by  legislation,  by  ethical  speculation  or  reflection, 
or  by  religious  exhortation  and  belief;  but  the  conception  of  "duty,” 
defined  as  “  to  do  as  other  men  are  doing,”  if  often  inadequate  or 
misleading,  is  not  inoperative.  It  doubtless  was  the  ulterior  motive 
of  the  Fijian  who  told  Sir  John  Lubbock  that  he  killed  his  mother 
"  because  it  was  right ;  ”  it  is  also  the  base  of  the  sense  of  rectitude 
and  honour  in  nobler  savages,  like  Simeon  and  Levi  (Geneeie 
xxxiv.  7),  and  in  commonplace  moderns  whose  intellectu^  life  is 
narrow. — Pp.  xxxviii,  xxxix. 

The  collection  of  passages  illustrative  of  Tacitus’s 
opinions  (pp.  1-1  vii.)  makes  it  easy  for  anyone  to  test 
Mr.  Simcox’s  views,  which  will  be  generally  considered 
satisfactory  by  competent  judges.  The  introduction 
would  suffice  for  the  whole  of  Tacitus’s  works,  and  wo 
will  evince  our  high  appreciation  of  the  volume  before 
us  by  expressing  a  hope  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Simcox  will 
give  us  a  complete  edition  of  that  author. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Simcox  is  unfortunate  in  being  connected 
with  the  “  Catena  ”  Series,  and  especially  in  dividing  the 
editorship  of  Thucydides  with  Mr.  Charles  Bigg,  whose 
commentary  on  the  first  two  books  contrasts  very 
favourably  with  Mr.  G.  A.  Simcox’e  first  instalment. 
The  latter  gentleman  exhibits  great  learning,  and  much 
of  his  exegesis  will  interest  mature  scholars  or  dilettanti; 
but  he  seems  to  have  a  very  dim  conception  of  the 
capacities  and  wants  of  ordinary  students,  with  which 
Mr.  Bigg,  Professor  Jebb,  and  other  “  Catena  ”  editors 
have  shown  judicious  sympathy.  Mr.  Simcox  sees 
more  clearly  and  avows  more  boldly  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  editor  the  indisputable  truth  that  Thucy¬ 
dides  very  often  wrote  very  bad  grammar ;  he 
says  (p.  175),  “in  Thucydides  symmetry  is  a 
better  guide  than  regularity.”  He  has  studied  the  rhe¬ 
torical  structure  of  Thucydides  with  great — sometimes 
excessive — care.  If  we  have  a  view  “  favoured  by  the 
obvious  sense,”  it  is  not  worth  while  to  look  to  sym¬ 
metry  for  another  (see  p.  93)  ;  and  really  life  is  too 
short  to  notice  “a  sort  of  inchoate  antithesis.”  In  a 
long  note  on  c.r.X.,  III.  2,  3,  we  have  an 

attempt  to  apply  the  rationale  of  the  omission  of  the 
article  to  names  of  peoples  and  countries  which  have 
generally  been  considered  exceptional  in  this  particular. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  show 
that  when  the  article  “is  omitted  with  a  definite  sub¬ 
ject,  attention  is  called  to  some  quality  or  qualities  in 
the  subject  ”  invariably  in  the  cases  specified.  We  are 
told  that  “the  article  could  not  be  used  with  Tevidioif 
for  they  had  not  been  mentioned  before;”  yet  the  first 
book  opens  with  tov  TeuXfpov  tQv  U-eXoTruvyrjaiiav  Kai 
' XHrivaiiov ;  and  I.  27,  3,  4^we  find  icihBr}aav  rdy 
McyaptwK  .  .  .  *:«t  ’ETrtSouptwr  eCtiiOrfaurj  though  there  is 
no  assignable  reason  for  the  difference ;  and  further, 
Mtyafif/c  have  not  been  mentioned  before.  Moreover, 
on  Mr.  Simcox’s  principle,  the  Greek  language  could  not 
express  simply  “  Tenedians  ”  opposed  to  “  the  people  of 
Tenedos  collectively  ”  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  “  certain 
individuals  belonging  to  Tenedos”  on  the  other.  It  scorns 
therefore  idle  to  spend  time  on  considering  whether  the 
omission  of  the  article  is  significant  or  not.  The  note  on 
Trepiopptaupevoi  to  Trpbg  vorov  rqg  iroXewc  (HI.  ^ 

puzzling.  “  The  Athenians  had  been  riding  at  Malea, 
north  of  the  city  ;  they  now  transferred  their  anchorage 
to  the  south  side ;  this  may  be  the  force  of  re.”  Surely 
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*'  after  taking  up  their  anchorage  roand  the  south  part 
of  the  city  *’  give  the  only  possible  force  of  ro.  One  who 
refines  upon  the  omission  of  the  article  should  certainly 
not  render  TrapaftaWofAivovc  “  who  stake’*  (III.  14,  1). 
In  III.  40,  9,  Kai  S(d\Xv»'ra(  is  turned  “As  well  as  to 
injure.’’  As  no  defence  of  the  active  use  of  the  middle 
form  is  given  we  conclude  that  the  version  is  a  blunder, 
“  Court  destruction  ’’  gives  the  sense,  cf.  iroXfirfauy  rt  to. 
ctivorara  Kai  tTnSpuray  re  rac  rtfxufptac  (ri  fifi^ovQ 
(III.  8t3, 17),  of  which  the  first  clause  is  “brave  the  direst 
perils  ’’ — not  “  commit  ‘  outrages,’  ’’  as  Mr.  Simcox  ex¬ 
plains  it.  A  remarkable  paucity  of  illustrative  quota¬ 
tions  distinguishes  this  commentary;  but  exception 
must  be  made  in  favour  of  IV.  85,  1,  where  we  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  “Professor  Max  Muller’s  edition  of  the 
‘  Hitopadesa,’  part  1,  passim”  The  note  on  ot 
Ivppopoi  avroic  (IV.  93,  4)  is  spoilt  by  an  absurd  mis¬ 
print.  There  is  an  instance  of  over-refinement 
leading  to  error.  III.  38,  3,  >/  5c  rroXic  rwy 
ToltoyZt  &yutyu>y  rd  piy  udXa  kripoiQ  ci^uxri  avri)  5c 
rove  KiyZvyovQ  ayafjtipti.  Mr.  Simcox  says  :  “  Ik 

is  hardly  wanted  with  either  clause,  and  if  the  verbs 
had  been  thought  first  we  should  have  had  a  simple 
genitive.’’  But,  if  so,  tovq  Kiylvyove  would  mean  the 
dangers  incurred  in  competing”  for  the  prizes,  not  the 
dangers  resulting  from  the  contests,  rd  H  avruiy  (rdjy 
Xtyofiiyuy)  uiro/3rj<T6fiera(§  4).  Of  the  sins  of  omission, 
perhaps  the  worst  is  the  absence  of  a  note  on  cTcv 
(III.  44, 3),  which  verbal  shrug  implies  the  ellipse  of  “  I 
will  not  bid  ^ou  spare  them.’’  These  animadversions 
notwithstanding,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Simcox  possesses 
high  qualifications  for  his  task,  and  if  he  will  take  a 
lesson  from  Mr.  Bigg  as  to  manner  and  method,  his  other 
two  books  ought  to  be  very  well  done.  He  should  bo 
careful  to  let  the  readings  of  the  notes  correspond 
to  the  reading  of  the  text,  unless  he  notices  the  varia¬ 
tion.  See  especially  III.  43,  4.  C.  A.  M.  F. 

THE  VALE  OF  STRATHMORE. 

The  Vale  of  Strathmore :  its  Scenes  and  Legends,  By  T.  Cargill 
Quthrie.  Edinburgh :  W.  Paterson. 

Strathmore  proper  extends  from  Dumbartonshire  and 
the  Clyde  to  Stonehaven  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  ; 
in  other  words,  over  five  Scottish  counties — Dumbar- 
^n,  Stirling,  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Kincardine ;  so  that 
the  popular  or  legendary  history  of  this  portion  of  Scot¬ 
land  would  be  a  work  of  considerable  importance.  But 
Mr.  Outhrie’s  little  book  deals,  not  with  Strathmore 
proper,  but  with  that  part  of  the  Strath  round  Glamis 
which  is  Mr.  Guthrie’s  birthplace.  The  author  has 
arranged  his  legends  neither  chronologically  nor  topo¬ 
graphically,  and  his  stories  in  many  cases  are  not 
legends  at  all,  but  tales  of  modern  village  life.  The 
book  is  indeed  a  medley.  Wo  have  stories  of  water- 
kelpies,  practical  jokes,  Scotch  dominies  and  whisky¬ 
drinking,  love  stories,  landscapes,  recollections,  death - 
ticks  and  evil  omens,  eulogies  on  the  Scottish  Sabbath, 
information  a  la  guide-book,  together  with  a  sprinkling 
of  geology  and  botany.  But  it  is  not  the  book’s  worst 
fault  that  it  is  a  medley.  Mr.  Guthrie  introduces  to  us 
his  schoolmaster,  the  Dominie  Daniel  Robertson.  “  His 
countenance,’’  wo  are  told,  “was  pale  and  colour¬ 
less,  as  became  the  scholar  and  philosopher,  and 
his  brow  capacious  and  high,  betokening  the  pos¬ 
session  of  faculties  of  no  common  order.’’  Long 
words  are  popular  north  of  the  Tweed ;  but  this 
Dominie’s  vocabulary  is  exceptionally  grand.  “  It 
is  a  laudible  and  wise  precaution,”  he  says  (why 
laudi&Ze,  we  cannot  tell),  “  to  line  well  the  inner  man 
with  substantial  realities  before  commencing  a  learned 
discussion  on  visionary  topics  of  imaginative  theories 
which  evade  the  grasp  of  solid  judgment  and  common 
sense,”  <fcc.  This  was  the  Dominie  himself ;  here  is 
Mr.  Guthrie,  his  whilome  pupil : — “  There  is  in  it  ”  (the 
month  of  June)  “  such  a  prodigal  effulgence  of  luxuriant 
beauty,  such  life  and  hope  and  joy,  such  gorgeous 
broadcast  of  fair  and  beautiful  colours,  such  luscious 
fragrance  of  ambrosial  sweets,  such  hallowed  combina¬ 
tions  of  melodious  sounds,”  &c. 


But  Mr.  Guthrie’s  most  objectionable  mannerism 
is  that  of  linking  his  adjectives,  two  and  two,  like 
dogs  in  a  leash.  Sometimes  they  are  different  in 
meaning,  sometimes  identical.  It  really  seems 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  find  permutations  and 
combinations  of  all  the  adjectives  in  our  vocabulary. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  first  few  pages  eight  pairs  of 
adjectives  linked  by  and^  of  which  one  is  always  heavn,  ’ 
tifid.  Mr.  Guthrie  hopes  (p.  5)  that  a  “  lovely  and 
romantic  ”  spot  will  soon  recover  its  “natural  and  pris¬ 
tine  ”  beauty,  and  a  few  sentences  further  on  he  talks 
of  a  village  surrounded  by  “  beautiful  and  attractive  ” 
scenery,  amongst  “  ancient  and  extensive  ”  woods,  and 
presenting  a  scene  of  “  retired  and  quiet  seclusion.”  A 
chant  (p.  8)  is  “  solemn  and  impressive,”  and  the  ser¬ 
mon  which  follows  it  is  “eloquent  and  impressive.” 
We  have  four  of  these  pairs  of  adjectives  on  p.  208, 
four  on  p.  209,  and  seven  on  p.  212. 

Mr.  Guthrie  gives  us  the  Scottish  dialect  in  all  its 
“  natural  and  pristine  ”  purity,  as  he  would  say  himself ; 
but,  like  many  Scotchmen,  he  tries  to  express  his  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  our  little  word  “  to  ”  by  spelling  it  “  tae,” 
whereas  it  would  be  better  represented  by  “  tu  ”  or  even 
the  short  “  ti,”  or,  better  still,  kept  in  its  best  known 
form  of  “to,”  which  is  at  any  rate  “  classical  and  hal¬ 
lowed,”  if  not  “  suggestive  and  interesting.” 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Adams,  H.  C.— Tales  of  Nethercourt.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  200.)  G.  Eoutledge  and 
Sons.  i$.  6d, 

Alcott,  Louisa  M.— Aunt  Jo’s  Scrap- Bag.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  272.)  Low  and  Oo.  Is. 

Arnold,  Matthew. — God  and  the  Bible.  (Cirown  8to,  pp.  394.)  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.  9«. 

Attempts.— (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  69.)  Provost  and  Co.  8i. 

Auerbach,  Berthold. — 'The  Good  Hour.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Dulcken.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  630.)  G.  Routledge  and  Sons.  7$.  6d. 

Caerleon.— Waifs  and  Strays.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  94.)  Provost  and  Co. 

Caird,  John. — Progressiveness  of  the  Sciences.  (8vo,  pp.  31.)  Glasgow: 
J.  Maclehose.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  l«. 

Dodge,  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes.— Hans  Brinker.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  391.)  Low  and  Co. 
7i.6d. 

Figuier,  Louis. — Mammalia.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  698.)  Cassell,  Petter  and 

Galpin.  It.  6d. 

Greenwood,  James. — Low  Life  Deeps.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  318.).  Chatto  and 
Windus.  7t.  6d. 

Guthrie,  Fred. — Magnetism  and  Electricity.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  359.)  W.  Collins 
and  Sons.  3f. 

Haeckel,  Ernst.— The  History  of  Creation.  Translated  by  E.  Ray  Lankester. 
2  vols.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  874, 410.)  H.  8.  King  and  Co.  3‘2t. 

Hake,  T.  G.— New  SjTubols.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  136.)  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Heaton,  Mrs.  Charles.- Happy  Child  Life.  Pictures  by  O.  Pletsch.  (Oown  8vo, 
pp.  60.)  G.  Routledge  and  Sous.  3t.  6d. 

Hering,  Jeanie. — Honour  and  Glory.  (Fcp.  18vo,  pp.  192.)  G.  Routledgo 
and  Sons.  Is.  6d, 

lugersoU,  Charles. — Fears  for  Democracy.  (8vo,  pp.  297.)  J.  P.  Uppinoott 
and  Co.  9i. 

Jebb,  R.  C.— Inaugural  Address.  (8vo,  pp.  81.)  Glasgow:  J.  Maclehose. 
London :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1«. 

Jonas  Fisher — A  Poem  in  Brown  and  White.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  248.)  TrUbner 
and  Co.  6«. 

Key  of  the  Creeds.— Second  Edition.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  201.)  TrUbner  and  Co.  5t. 

Leathley,  Mary  E.  S. — The  Story  of  Stories.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  416.)  Ward,  Ix)ck 
and  Tyler.  3t.  6d. 

McCarthy,  Justin. — Dear  Lady  Disdain.  3  vols.  Grant  and  Co.  81s.  6d, 

Moody’s  Preaching. — (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  124.)  Ward,  Lock  and  Tyler.  Is. 

Morley,  Susan. — Tliostlethwaite.  3  vols.  H.  8.  King  and  Co.  81<.  6d. 

Peek,  Francis.  — Our  Laws  and  Our  Poor.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  186.)  John  B. 
Day.  3s.  6d. 

Pouchet,  F.  A.,  M.D.— The  Universe.  Third  Edition.  (8vo,  pp.  648.)  Blackle 
and  Son.  12«.  6<i. 

Rossetti,  Christina. — Poems.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  287.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  6t. 

Seccombe,  Capt. — ^Army  and  Navy  Drolleries.  Coloured  illustrations.  (4to.) 
F.  Wame  and  Co.  St. 

Tissandier,  Gaston. — A  History  and  Handbook  of  Photography.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  326.)  Low  and  Co.  6«. 

Thompson,  Stephen. — Old  English  Homes.  (4to,  pp.  215.)  Low  and  Co.  42#. 

Veme,  Jules. — ^The  Mysterious  Island.  Illustrated.  3  vols.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  819, 
299,  304.)  Low  and  Co.  22#.  6d. 

Veme,  Jules. — 'The  Survivors  of  the  Chancellor.  Illustrated.  (Crown  8vo,  ppt 
360.)  Low  and  Co.  7#.  6<f. 
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Ward,  Mrs.  F.  Marshall.— Charlie  Bell.  (Fop.  8vo,  pp.  98.)  Bemrose  and  Sons. 
Is. 

Wame’s  Juvenile  Drolleries.— Aquarium  Comicum.  (4to.)  F.  Wame  and 
Co.  Is. 

Watson,  B.  Spence.— Caedmon,  the  First  English  Poet.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  123.) 
Longmans  and  Co.  8s.  6d. 

Wood,  J.  G.— The  Modem  Playmate.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  880.)  F.  Wame  and 
Co.  7s.  6</.  . 

WyUe,J.  A.- History  of  Protestantism.  Vol.  I.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  624.)  CasseU, 
Petter  and  Galpin.  9s. 

Zeller,  Dr.  Edward.- The  Contents  and  Origin  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Vol.  I.  (8vo,  pp.  803.)  Williams  and  Norgate.  10s.  €d. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Gahrid  Conroy,  A  Novel.  By  Bret  Harte.  Part  I.  To 
be  completed  in  thirty  parts.  (F.  Wame  and  Co.)— To  print 
a  novel  in  Iwge  tvpe,  twenty-five  lines  to  the  page,  so  as  to 
spin  it  out  into  three  volumes,  and  to  charge  31s.  6d.  for  it, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  an  action  of  doubtful  morality. 
The  gentle  public,  however,  have  evaded  the  extortion  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  possess  themselves  of  such  works  except  through  the 
medium  of  the  circulating  library.  •  But  the  puMisher  of  Bret 
Hwte’s  new  novel  has  doubled  upon  us  in  a  most  shameful 
^  way,  by  publishing  it  in  thirty  parts  and  charging  one  shilling 
for  each.  ^  There  is  no  hope  of  meeting  such  a  contrivance  by 
combination ;  there .  is  nothing  for  the  individual  but  to  pay 
his  shilling  and  ultimately  his  thirty  shillings  in  full.  All  the 
time,  too,  each  nurchase  must  be  as  depressing  as  if  he  were 

•  paying  his  shilling  into  a  friendly  union  with  a  view  to  a 
Chnstmiw  luxury ;  he  must  feel  as  if  the  publisher  were 
letting  him^  have  the  great  work  in  instalments  out  of  regard 

•  for  his  straitened  circumstances.  It  is  a  most  nefarious  expe- 
,  riment,  and  we  fear  there  is  some  danger  of  its  succeeding  in 

this  case,  for  ‘  Gabriel  Conroy  ’  promises  to  be  a  very  interest- 
‘  ing  story.  The  chapters  of  this  instalment  are  written  with 
veiy^  remarkable  power.  Bret  Harte  is  far  from  having  the 
facility  and  variety  of  Defoe,  but  in  his  description  of  a  band 
of  snow-blocked  emigrants  in  the  Far  West,  wandering  for 
months  through  the  snow  till  they  are  starved  out  of  the 
likeness  of  humanity,  and  reduced  to  the  mental  imbecility 
and  ravenous  ferocity  of  wild  beasts,  he  observes  a  minuteness 
of  detail  and  invests  his  description  with  a  realistic  force  that 
is  hardly  less  fascinating  than  Defoe.  ^  The  absorbing  interest 
.of  the  story  and  the  terribly  graphic  power  with  .which  the 
unhumanised  creatures  and  their  horrible  ways  are  drawn, 
increase  our  indignation  at  the  method  of  publication.  To 
fascinate  readers  with  such  pictures  once  a  month,  and  to 
bring  them  up  with  a  violent  jerk  when  the  interest  is  most 
intense,  might  be  an  unobjectionable  thing  to  do  if  the  writer 
were  an  accredited  moral  teacher  whose  function  was  to  form 
a  habit  of  patience,  but  Bret  Harte  being  a  novelist  almost 
deserves  the  greater  excommunication  for  having  recourse  to 
such  a  trick. 

The  Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  Translated  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Collier.  (Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.  1876.)  —  The  natural  interest  afforded  by  a 
glimpse  into  the  private  life  of  a  public  man  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  issue  of  this  translation  being  considered  super¬ 
fluous.  Sir  Robert  Collier  apparently  spends  some  of  his 
leisure  in  studying  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  and  acquaints 
us  with  this  item  of  biography  by  bringing  out  this  version  of 
his  most  successful  and  most  celebrated  speech.  He  has 
attended  more  to  achieving  a  rhetorical  equivalent  to  be  read 
by  the  general  public  apart  from  the  Greek  text  than  to  the 
production  of  a  severely  literal  translation ;  but  he  has  occa¬ 
sionally  sacrificed  some  of  the  point  and  meaning  of  the 
original  to  the  neat  rounding  of  a  period,  or  to  a  taking  phrase. 
In  the  matter  of  rhetoric  he  exhibits  a  slight  advance  on 
Kennedy,  who,  however,  is  more  accurate  in  scholarship ; 
and  also  a  slight  advance  on  Lord  Brougham  in  terseness  and 
fidelity.  His  English  is  idiomatic  and  sonorous,  but  does  not 
come  up  to  our  ideal  representation  of  the  nervous  simplicity 
of  Demosthenes’  style.  A  study  of  Mr.  Bright’s  speeches, 
rather  than  experience  of  forensic  eloquence,  would  be  likely  to 
develop  in  this  direction  the  manifold  capacity  of  our  language 
for  vivid  reproduction  of  classical  masterpieces.  Sir  Robert 
Collier,  while  holding  a  respectable  position  amongst  the 
numerous  translators  of  this  particular  speech^  on  general 
merits,  may  be  congratulated  on  his  version  being  indisputably 
the  best  bound  which  has  yet  appeared.  To  those  who  may 
be  inclined  to  wonder  at  his  electing  to  plough  such  a  very 
^ell-tilled  field  we  would  suggest  that  he  has^  special  incen¬ 
tives  toward  sympathy  with  the  defence  of  the  illegal  proposal 
to  crown  the  eloquent  Athenian.  Not  long  ago  a  substantial 
crown  was  illegally  conferred,  through  the  agency  of  a  very 
superior  Ctesiphon,  on  Sir  Robert  Collier  himself,  who  was  a 
Demosthenes  in  a  small  way.  He  conveys  a  stem  rebuke  to  mal¬ 


contents  who  set  technicalities  of  the  law  before  his  personal 
qualifications  under  the  figure  of  Demosthenes  denouncing  the 
pettiness  and  maliraity  of  the  unpatriotic  iEschines.  This 
indirect  method  oi  reproof  enables  him  to  indulge  in  very 
strong  language  without  compromising  his  dignity  or  offending 
against  the  canons  of  good  t^te.  Of  course  our  view  of  the 
motive  of  publication  is  purely  hypothetical,  but  it  possesses 
the  recommendation  of  furnishing  an  excuse  for  Sir  Robert 
Collier’s  importation  of  owls  into  Athens,  and,  moreover,  of 
enhancing  the  attractiveness  of  his  pretty  little  volume. 


AET. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  ARTISTS.  * 

If  the  Society  of  French  Artists  has  brought  over  no  paint¬ 
ings  of  striking  note  or  originality  this  year,  it  must  by  no 
means  be  inferred  that  its  exhibition  is  devoid  of  interest. 
We  find  no  less  than  nine  works  bv  Corot,  noticeable,  not 
only  for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  but  also  for  showing  us  that 
master’s  work  in  nearly  all  its  stages.  His  Lake  of  Nemi  ” 
is  a  masterpiece.  The  lake  lies  gloomy  in  the  twilighr,  and 
deserted  but  for  one  solitary  bather ;  in  the  distance  the  last 
lurid  flames  of  the  sunset  set  fire,  as  it  were,  to  the  higher 
ground  and  peaks  of  the  village.  A  strange  feeling,  like  a 
foreboding,  pervades  the  work,  and  would  render  its  grandeur 
almost  sullen  if  the  excessive  sweetness  of  the  painter’s  manner 
did  not  '  still  linger  on  the  ripple  of  the  discoloured 
water  and  the  weary  flicker  of  the  sedges.  In  his  “Windy 
Day,”  filled  with*  sudden  gusts  and  glimpses  of  light, 
Corot  has  also  left  his  simpler  idyllic  style  and  ap¬ 
proaches  the  heroic  landscapes  of  Poussin  and  the  Caracci. 
In  his  “  Tanner’s  Yard,”  the  workmen  are  dragging  along  a 
hide  in  the  dark  foreground,  and  the  courtyard  opens  at  the 
back  on  the  brighter  but  still  dimly-lighted  alley.  The  sub¬ 
ject,  unsentimental  as  it  is,  becomes  poetical  under  his  delicate 
grey  toning,  and  in  feeling  reminds  one  of  Millet’s  celebrated 
“  Pig-killing  ”  picture,  though  entirely  different  both  in  colour 
and  workmanship.  Corot’s  “  Pool  at  Ville  Avray  ”  is  in  his 
well-known  later  style ;  and  his  “  Rochelle  ”  is,  I  fancy,  an 
earlier  work — grey  shadowy  figures  moving  along  a  pale  and 
perhaps  too  ambiguous  foreground.  As  we  hare  begun  with 
the  landscapes  we  will  pass  on  to  Mdme.  Cazin,  as  being 
certainly  the  nearest  in  order  of  merit.  All  her  works  here 
are  so  good  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  pre-eminence  to  any  in 
particular  ;  but  perhaps  her  “  Storm  on  the  Coast  of  France  ” 
IS  her  most  (ambitious  attempt,  and  is  so  successful  that  it 
must  place  her  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  French  landscape 
painters.  Whereas  imitators  of  Corot  abound  at  this 
exhibition,  Mdme.  Cazin  is  inspired  by  the  works 
of  no  painter  that  we  can  think  of.  Her  handling 
is  true  and  vigorous,  and  she  lays  on  the  colour 
with  a  full  and  blending  brush  peculiar  to  herself. 
Her  “Storm”  is  a  havoc  of  rent  cloud,  gold-coloured  and 
black  and  vivid  white,  the  rear-guard,  as  it  were,  of  the 
routed  storm,  scudding  in  dun  sombre  sweeps  of  mists  across 
the  overshadowed  sand-hills.  The  contrast  of  quiet  earth  and 
outraged  sky  is  wonderfully  rendered,  and  the  colour  is  tawny 
and  fierce  like  the  fell  of  a  ti^r.  “  The  Windmill,”  standing 
like  a  grey  figure  of  warning  iu  a  glad  field  of  green  com,  is 
suggestive,  and  shows  the  light  touch  of  humanity  that  the 
painter  can  lay  on  her  most  ordinary  subjects.  A  “  Pond  in 
Picardy,”  waved  over  by  dizzy  pollards  and  girt  by  stolid 
shrubberies,  is  a  fkithful  transcript  of  a  quiet  scene.  The 
reflections  of  the  red  farms  amid  the  flat  waterweed  and  the 
accessory  of  the  little  ducks  floating  in  the  shadow  are 
thoughtfully  painted.  In  her  “Morning  ”  the  creamy  yellow 
that^  of  the  Dam  tells  well  against  the  cool  greys  and  greens 
of  sky  and  field,  and  the  early  stillness  is  well  expressed.  We 
should  like  to  dwell  on  the  inveterate  glow  and  sunlight  of  her 
“  Entrance  to  a  Village,”  and  a  “Village  in  Picardy,”  but  want  of 
space  makes  us  hurry  to  her  “  Low  Tide,  ”a  scrap  of  garden  and 
scanty  bush  overlooking  the  soft  dun  gold  of  the  shore  dotted  with 
drawn-up  craft,  black  and  helpless.  The  loose  “  sea-streams  ” 
flagging  along  the  sands  to  the  sunken  lifeless  sea,  and  the,“  bridal 
of  the  earth  and  sky”  and  sea,  gloated  over  by  golden  sunlight, 
are  in  every  way  delightful.  Against  Mdme.  Gazin’s  glowing 
and  fascinating  sUle  it  is  well  to  contrast  the  almost  numbing 
coldness  of  Mr.  Lhermitte.  His  “Sheep-washing”  is  fresh 
and  breezy ;  and  so  is  his  “  Vintage,”  a  bleak  vine-slope  under 
a  chill  October  sky ;  but  even  this  is  uncharacteristic,  and  his 
“  Pilg^mage  ”  of  peasant  women  to  a  dimly  lighted  shrine, 
with  all  its  quiet  technique,  is  too  inmassive,  and  reminds  one 
unfavourably  of  Legros.  L.  Alma-Tadema  has  sent  **  Hay¬ 
making,”  in  which  the  soft  greens  of  meadow  and  gre;^8  of 
hay  and  bluesof  sky  are  happily  blended;  the  muddy  pool  in  front 

is  also  beautifully  painted.  DupnS’s  paint  in  his  “Environs  do 
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Caen  ”  w  too  fiat  and  frre&sj.  Bellenger,  on  the  other  hand,  ia 
parsimonioua  of  hia  colours  to  a  fault.  Ills  “Thrashing  Corn,” 
however,  is  full  of  vigour,  and  when  seen  at  a  distance  has  some 
good  points  of  colour  as  well,  but  the  blue  of  the  sky  is  rather 
crude.  His  “  Washing  at  Morlaix  ”  is  more  successful,  and 
the  tender  greys  and  whites  of  the  water  and  linen  suit  his 
“  scratchy  ”  brush  far  better.  Mdme.  Gosae  has  “  Polpeor ;  ” 
the  bluff  headland  flaunts  its  brown  and  purple  lichens  against 
the  intense  blue-shot  sea.  Her  somewhat  heavy  touch  is  here 
in  keeping  with  the  subject,  but  in  her  “  Sub  tegmine  fagi  ” 
it  makes  the  leaf-light  and  flicker  of  beechen  boughs  too 
opaaue  and  motionless. 

We  now  turn  to  the  figure  painters.  There  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  Baron  I^eys,  and  a  small  “  Alni^e,”  a  replica,  by 
G6rome,  and  a  finely-drawn  head  and  bust  of  a  swart  “  Pay- 
sanne,”  by  Jules  Breton.  By  artists  of  less  note  there  is  a 
striking  sketch  by  Degas,  ballet  girls  in  their  “  Practising 
Room.”  The  colour  is  a  harmony  of  white  and  cold  greys, 
painted  with  the  verve  of  a  Whistler,  and  with  that  consum¬ 
mate  tact  in  the  relation  of  one  tone  to  another  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  most  Spanish  artists.  Clairin  is  yet  another  victim 
to  the  carpet  mania  that  has  raged  in  the  French'  artistic 
world,  but  his  “Carpet  Bazaar,”  though  the  subject 
gives  him  ample  scope  for  good  colour,  save  for  a 
hawthorn  pink  bemous  against  a  blood-red  jacket,  is  not 
richly  coloured,  and  has  none  of  Fortuny’s  brio  and  riot 
of  mannerisms.  Mdme.  Tadema’s  “Gifts  from  Japan”  is 
delicate  in  tone,  but  the  child  is  a  little  too  apathetic.  The 
face  is  carefully  modelled,  and  the  gifts,  we  need  hardly  say, 
painted  with  Dutch  accuracy.  Fantin  has  some  of  his  clever 
rose  studies.  “  Chrysanthemums  ”  is  ns  perfect  as  anything 
we  remember  of  hi^,  but  his  crisp  touch  fails  in  his  “  Apple 
Blossom,”  and  the  shadows  are  too  heavy.  Mr.  Whistler  has 
sent  “Chelsea  Reach — Harmony  in  Grey,”  painted  with  a 
drier  brush  than  we  have  yet  known  him  use,  but  admirably 
suited  to  produce  his  eflect.  We  close  our  notice  with  per- 


and  the  formlessness  of  a  boy's  mouth  perfectly  rendered. 
The  shimmering  satin  in  his  “  Buveur  ”  is  a  splendid  bit  of 
realistic  art,  ana  the  man’s  expression  startlingly  true  to  life  ; 
but  the  black  shadows  make  botn  these  works  of  his  a  little  cold, 
even  with  their  opulence  of  colour,  and,  with  all  their  manly 
vigour,  a  want  of  general  tone  is  felt  to  positive^  discomfort. 


DRAMA. 


MASKS  AND  FACES. 

Masks  and  Faces  has  been  reproduced  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Theatre  with  all  the  finish  of  stage  arrangement  and 
decoration  that  is  associated  with  that  house.  The  play,  a 
masterpiece  of  construction,  character,  and  dialogue,  has  been, 
AS  the  play-bill  informs  us,  “  specially  revised  and  in  parts 
re-written  by  the  authors.”  In  some  respects  the  alterations  are 
improvements ;  in  one,  the  omission  of  the  scene  in  which  Peg 
Woffington  personates  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  revision  cannot 
be  accepted  with  any  gratitude.  Another  curiously  new 
aspect  is  found  in  the  prominent  position  occupied  by  Triplet, 
who,  instead  of  aflbrding  an  episode  in  the  course  of  the  piece 
and  indirectly  helping  its  action,  becomes  virtually  the  central 
figure  among  the  men.  How  far  this  may  be  due  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  acting,  and  how  far  to  the  changes 
made  by  the  authors,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

Mr.  Bancroft’s  impersonation  is  remarkable  for  the 
thought  given  to  interpreting  the  character  and  for  the 
skill  employed  to  express  that  thought.  He  makes  Triplet  so 
evidently  a  gentleman  in  all  his  straits,  that  the  hope  expressed 
by  him  that  “James  Triplet  has  through  this  charming  inter¬ 
view  conducted  himself  like  what  he  might  not  seem — a  gentle¬ 
man,”  jars  upon  the  hearer.  This  is  a  clap- trap  speech, 
efiective  on  the  stage  no  doubt,  from  a  certain  point  of  view, 
but  out  of  character,  if  not  with  the  authors’  Triplet,  at  any 
rate  with  that  of  Mr.  Bancroft.  In  this  part  the  actor  displays 
a  fine  perception  and  a  capacity  for  rendering  emotion  for 
which  few  probably  would  have  given  him  credit,  judging 
from  his  previous  performances,  clever  as  they  have  been.  An 
admirable  touch  is  discovered  in  his  look  and  action  when  he 
stealthily  abstracts  some  cakes  from  the  plate  uflered  him  for 
his  starving  children,  an  incident  to  which  he  gives  true 
pathos.  One  may  point  also  to  the  diflerence  between  assumed 
and  real  gaiety,  which  he  indicates  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  the  piece,'  and  to  his  fit  of  utter  despondency 
in  the  last  act,  as  examples  of  unusually  skilful 
acting.  The  defect  to  which  we  would  call  attention  is  one 
which  is  common  to  a  good  many  actors  of  mark — a  habit  of 
carrying  the  “  business  ”  or  pantomime  of  the  part  to  an  undue 


len^h.  This  habit  is  apt  to  break  the  illusion  of  the  scene  • 
while  one  admires  the  manner  of  the  representation,  one  is 
reminded  that  it  is  a  representation,  not  a  reality. 

Mrs.  Bancroft’s  impersonation  of  Peg  Woffington  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  full  of  merit.  The  careless  gaiety  of  the  first 
act  giving  place  to  a  tender  pity,  thoughtfully  concealed,  for 
Triplet  is  well  given.  The  scornful  refusal  of  Sir  Charles’s 
proposal  is  none  the  less  withering  for  the  light  touch  with 
which  it  is  handled.  The  best  point  in  this  act,  however,  is 
the  love  scene  with  Vane,  of  which  the  truth  and  tenderness 
are  admirable.  For  awhile  Peg  Woffington  forgets  her  out¬ 
ward  life  in  speaking  out  her  heart’s  emotion,  and  then,  with 
the  quick  changeableness  of  her  temperament,  resumes  with 
hardly  an  effort  her  usual  mirth.  The  startled  indignation, 
repressed  to  coldness  in  the  second  act,  when  she  discovers 
Vane’s  marriage,  seems  to  us  a  little  too  repressed ;  but  the 
view  taken  by  Mrs.  Bancroft  is  no  doubt  defensible.  The 
actress  is  at  her  best  in  the  last  act  The  forced  gaiety 
padually  emerging  into  reality  in  the  mirth  of  the  jig,  which 
IS  danced  with  a  perfect  grace,  and  suddenly  extinguished  by 
reaction,  could  hardly  l]^  better  given.  The  scene  with 
Charles,  where  she  assumes  the  personality  of  Mrs.  Vane, 
would  seem  more  probable  if  the  hood  and  mantle  which  she 

Suts  on  were  larger.  Her  last- attitude,  when,  having  sacri- 
ced  her  own  love  and  accomplished  the  reconciliation  of 
Vane  and  his  wife,  she  drops  her  head  on  Triplet’s  shoulder  as 
the  curtain  falls,  is  finely  conceived. 

Mr.  Coghlan  looks  the  part  of  Sir  Charles  well,  but  his 
acting  is  not  satisfactory.  lie  seems  to  forget  that  Sir  Charles 
was,  in  all  outward  gesture  at  least,  a  fine  gentleman.  One 
cannot  imagine  him  pointing  his  speeches  with  a  half-closing  of 
the  eye  which  almost  amounts  to  a  wink.  Mr.  Archer,  as  Ernest 
Vane,  moves  well  and  speaks  with  good  emphasis  and  discre¬ 
tion,  but  is  something  too  staid  and  precise  for  a  man  desperately 
in  love.  The  heaviness  of  Quin,  and  the  vanity  and  dryness 
of  Colley  Cibber,  are  well  indicated  by  Mr.  Teesdale  and  Mr. 
Wood. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  performance  of  Mabel  Vane  ^ves  an 
importance  to  the  part  which  in  other  hands  it  might  not 
possess.  From  first  to  lost  the  varying  moods  of  the 
character  are  rendered  with  a  rare  grace  and  truth.  The 
girlish  delight  expressed  on  her  first  appearance,  the  doubts 
and  disappointment  at  Vane’s  reception,  quickly  suppressed  by 
her  trusting  love,  the  thoughts  that  come  and  go  as  she  listens 
to  Triplet’s  recital,  are  all  conveyed  in  the  actress’s  face,  voice, 
and  action  wdth  the  highest  art,  that  is,  with  an  absolute  ap¬ 
pearance  of  nature.  Miss  Terry  has  a  singular  power,  which 
has  not  been  seen  in  any  actress  since  the  death  of 
Desclde,  of  giving  to  [every  fleeting  thought  an  expression 
which  makes  it  seem  the  birth  of  the  moment,  and  of  making 
one  look  and  intonation  carry  a  whole  history  of  passion.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  brighter  than  the  simple  gaiety  of  her  first 
scene,  nothing  more  tender  than  her  appeal  to  the  supposed 
portrait,  and  her  expression  of  friendship  for  Peg  Woffing¬ 
ton  in  the  last. 

After  the  high  terms  in  which  we  have  spoken  of  much  of 
the  performance  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  it  may  seem  incon¬ 
sistent  to  say  that  the  piece  as  a  whole  seems  to  drag  to  some 
extent.  Such  an  impression  we  received,  however,  and  it  is  in 
part  due  no  doubt  to  the  inordinate  length  of  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  acts,  which  might  with  great  advantage  be 
shortened. 


STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  this  day  week : — 


r  . , 


■/ 


Consols,  for  delirery . 

„  for  the  account . 

New  and  Ileduoed  Three  per  Cents 

India  Four  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents. . . 

Board  of  Works  Three  per  Cents.  . 
Bank  of  England  Stuck . 


Colonial  Oovkhxmsmt  Secuuities. 

Canada  Five  per  C^nt.,  liK)3  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cmt 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. . 

South  Ausvralian  Five  per  Cent. . 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent. . 

„  Four  per  Cent . 
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Closing 
Prices 
Nov.  19. 


Increase  Decrease 


Foreion  Stocks. 


Argentine  Six  per  Cent.,  1868. . . 
Brazilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871  . . 

„  do.,  1876 . 

Chilian  Five  per  Cent,  1873 . 

Eirvptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  1868  . 

Seven  per  Cent.,  1873  . 

„  Kh6dive  Loan . 

j>ren(^  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes  . 

„  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes. . . 

Italian  Five  per  Cents.  . . . 

Peruvian  Six  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Portuguese . 

Russian  Five  per  Cent,  1871  . . . . , 

„  M  1872  . 

„  per  cent.  1876  . 

Spanish  Three  per  Cents . 

Turkish  Five  per  Cents . 

„  Six  per  Cent,  1869 . 

„  Treasury  Bonds  (B  &  C) 
Unit^  States  Funded . 


Home  Railway  Stocks. 


Caledonian . 

Great  Eastern . 

Great  Northern  (A) . 

Great  Western . 

London  and  Brighton . 

London,  Chatham  and  Dover. 
London  and  North-Western. . , 
London  and  South-Western . . . 

Metropolitan . . 

Midland . 

South-Eastern . 


American  Bailwat  Stocks. 

Erie  (flOO  shares) . 

Illinois  Central  ($100  shares) . 

New  York  Central  ($100  shares) . 

Pennsylvania  ($60  shares) . 

PMladelphia  and  Reading  ($60  sha^) 


Banks. 


Imperial  Ottoman . 

London  and  County . 

London  Joint-Stock . 

London  and  Westminster. 
Union  Bank  of  London . . . 


Telegraphs. 


Anglo-American . 

Eastern . 

Eastern  Extension  .... 
Western  and  Brazilian 


Miscellaneous. 

Hudson’s  Bay . 

London  General  Oiraibus . 

North  Metropolitan  Tramways  . 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  . 
Telegraph  Construction . 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts. 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

^der  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
in^,  ^ina,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Suez  Canal, 
ev^  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  ^tii  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offloes— 122  L^enhaU  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspor  Street,  S.W. 

T^RURY  LANE.— Mr.  and  Mra.  BOUCICAULT  in  the 

Irish  Drama,  8HAUGHBAUN,  illustrated  with  beautiful  scenery 
by  William  Beverley,  at  7.45  every  evening.  Iheoeded  by  THE  WHITE  HAT. 
To  conclude  with  A  NABOB  FOR  AN  HOUR.  Prices  from  6d.  to  £4  4r. 
Doors  open  at  6.30,  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  6  didly. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND.— THE  PROFES- 

SORSHIP  OP  ENGLISH  LAW  in  the  (joey’s  College,  Bdfast,  being 
now  Vacant,  candidates  for  that  Office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testi¬ 
monials  to  the  Under-Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Decern- 
her,  proximo,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  Hfii  Grace  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant. 

The  Oandidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  be  re- 
qnired  to  enter  upon  his  duties  immediately. 

Dublin  Castle :  November  16,  1876. 

TI/rARRIAGE  LAW  REFORM  ASSOCIATION— 

Institnted  15th  January,  1861 — for  Promoting  the  Passing  of  an  Act 
to  render  lawful  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister.— Mr.  8TAN8BURY, 
for  many  years  Honorary  Secretary  of  this  Association,  having  Wt  himself 


undertaken  by  Mr.  T.  PAYNTER  ALLEN,  to  whom  all  fntore  communications 
should  be  addressed. 

21  Parliament  Street,  S.W.,  November  18, 1876. 

rpHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Free”(Founded  1851),  is 

-L  now  RB-OPBNED  after  EXTENSIVE  REPAIRR  Subscriptions  are 
earnestly  solicited.  Out-patients  are  seen  FREE  on  thrir  own  application  at 
Brompton,  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  at  2  o’clock ;  umI  at  167  Kocadilly,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursday’s,  nt  the  same  hoar. 

A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (tiieoretioally) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  riak 
(in  a  pecuniary  eense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurd^ 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUT  x 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

■RAILWAY  accident”  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.O. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 

*  TRUHTBES  AKD  t  DIRIOTOBS. 


*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Michael  Angelo,  Ei^. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq. 
t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Arthur  lago.  Esq. 

*  Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.P. 

t  H.  K  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Ri^way  Accidents  only. 


I  t  M.  E.  Mursden,  H«l.  _ 

I  *t  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.B.B. 

I  *t  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 
i  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

'  *  James  White,  Bsq. 
i  t  Major  J.  Oopley  Wray. 

Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  lamed  by  tbe  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  two  instalments. 
Prospectoses,  and  Proposal  F^rms  frw  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.8.B., 
Managing  Director. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

JL  lisbed  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  np  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

SterUaria  •(' 


OHORGB  WM.  LOVELL. 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


VISITORS  TO  THE  METROPOLIS 

ISHOULD  DINE  AT  THE 

CRITERION  TABLE  D’HOTE, 

Served  in  the  Grand  Hat.t.,  daily,  between  6.80  and  8  o’clock,  oonsistiDg  of 
Soups,  Fish,  Entrete,  Joints,  Sweets,  Ices,  and  Dessert. 

THKKK  8U1LLINOS  AND  SIXFKN’CK. 

SPIERS  6i  POND,  'The  Criterion,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly. 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapaide. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

rpO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

J-  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 


offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  tor 
tbe  drawing,  dlnhig-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  66  Oheapslde. _ 


JOHN  TAN  N'8 

FOR  TIHEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. _ 


Ernest  JONES,  insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man¬ 
chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Contiiyntal 
Fire  Insurance  Oompanies,  Is  in  a  position  to  effect  Iiuuimoss  on  ^'*^*^^* 
tegeons  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarubber  Works, 

Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  litwrally  aettled 
At  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  a^  rates 
Quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  tbe  lowest  current  rates, 
q  ,  Business  esUbUshed  1866. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 
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ATO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Anr  ioTalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inoonvenienoe,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABIOA  FOOD, 

which  savoe  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  threats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
Influenxa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blo^,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  pa^ysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infanta ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILJOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Byderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1859. 

**  Oentlemen,->I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  oases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE), 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

•*  I  un  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  yean.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimblencss,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remidn—Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pninetto,  near  Mondovl.” 

pkU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— dTf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

-I— ^  of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekljf  ot  April  8,  1872:  ‘‘I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  ot  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  rented  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  w’et  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  'The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


TAKE  NO  OTHER, 


"TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  ^vesthe  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  1«.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  C^LDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  k  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

-L'  Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dysjMpsia, 
nervousneu,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

y\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.^I^re  No.  52,422  of  CON- 

SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
iver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
bearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Fiimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  IIHlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  drea^uUy  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
beimme  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Ereacribed  for  me  in  vaiu  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ved  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BR&HAN,  Naples, 
AprU  17, 1859.” 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial.— 
“  Bonn,  July  19,1852.— Du  Barry’s  Food  is  oneot  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restoraUve  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  pa^cularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  aiiift  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  Ihrofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

i^URE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABIUTY. 

“  DU  BARRY'S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cored  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
me^dne,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  tliem  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-irax  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  jears.’^ 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
,ETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  w'ords  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
nmlough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 

TBADE  MABE  on  aBUFF-GOIiOUBED 


that  the  UAM£j  and  _  _ _ 

'WBAFFFB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


1\/rRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

jYJL  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

lYTRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

JLYJ.  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

ILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

JlYL  6d.  Packets.  1«.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant. — Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  A  SONS, 
,44  Barbican,  London. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

VITHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  tbe  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PA'TENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  mag  be  bad, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  tbe  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16«.,  21i.,  26s.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto. 
Sir.  6d.,  42s.,  and  62s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilici  ditto,  42«.  and  62s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT 

TT’LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

XLi  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  ore  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  l«r. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.  —  Colds, 

Coughs,  Shortness  of  Breath. — These  corrective  remedies  are  infallible 
for  these  pectoral  complaints,  which,  neglected,  often  end  in  asthma,  bronchitis, 
or  consumption.  The  Ointment  well  rubbed  upon  the  back  and  chest,  penetrating 
the  skin,  is  carried  directly  to  the  lungs,  whence  it  expels  all  Impurities.  All 
the  blood  in  the  body  constantly  passes  through  the  lungs,  and  there  all  noxious 
particles  tending  to  produce  disease  can  be  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  per¬ 
manently  neutralised,  rendered  harmless,  or  ejected  from  tBe  system.  In 
influenza,  and  all  chest  complaints,  early  curative  measures  are  imperiously  de¬ 
manded  ;  one  day’s  delay  may  cause  a  protracted  illness,  one  week’s  neglect  may 
consign  the  diseased  to  destruction. 
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MA,PL,e  &  CO., 

CARPETS.  TOTTENHAM  COURT  EOAD,  FURNITURE. 


CARPETS.  5,000  BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS  FURNIT  UR 

A  ^  STOCK, 

CAKl-Jilb.  GUINEAS.  furnituri: 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE, 


OETZMANN  &  CO 


furnish  your 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


I>ELIOIOUS,  INViaORATING^,  and 
SXJSTAININGJ-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  M!ABA VILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  Taluable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer, 
is  acknowledged  to  he  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  clei 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  ana  one 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10«.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circt 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents- 


R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 
93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


In  consequence  of  Spurions  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS^  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  St  PERRINS  have  adopted  a 
NEW  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature, 

“LEA  &  PERRIN  S," 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WOROB8TBBSHIRB  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  St  ’  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauoes  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE 

The  Public  are  CAUTIONED  against  the  unfounded  statements  treqaencly 
made,  “that  the  composition  of  CHLORODYNE  is  known  to  Chemists  and 
the  Medical  Profession.”  The  fact  is,  CHLORODYNE  was  Discovered  and 
Invented  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (ex-Army  Medical  Staff),  and  so  named 
by  him,  and  it  has  baffled  all  attempts  at  analysis  by  the  first  Chemists  of  the 
day.  The  method  and  secret  of  the  preparation  have  never  been  published.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  anything  sold  nnder  the  name,  save  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE,  is  a  Spurious  Imitation. 

CAUTION.— Vioe-ChanoeUor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  stoted  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  tlie  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases, 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in 
Cholera  and  Dysentery.  ,  , 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpi¬ 
tation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer, 
Toothache,  Meningitis,  Ac. 

J.  C.  Baker,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bideford.— “  It  Is,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable 
and  certain  Anodyne  we  have.” 

Dr.  M’Miu.iian,  of  New  Galloway,  Scotland.— “I  consider  it  the  most 
valuable  medicine  known.” 

From  Dr.  B.  J.  Boulton  Si  Co.,  Homcastle. — “  We  have  made  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  nse  of  Chlorodyne  in  our  practice  lately,  and  look  upon  it  as  ^  ex«Uent 
direct  Sedative  and  Anti-spasmodic.  It  seems  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in 
whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever  cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

**  T^Y  R  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 

-13  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nntrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  ooooa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease,  llundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shafe 
by  keeping  onrselves  well  fortified  writh  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — <Xri7  Service  OateUe, 


FOE  PUDDINGS,  BDANC  MANGE,  Ac. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  twenty  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures, 
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RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK,  T®®  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POUR  MILLMNa^  ANNUAL 


IR0RM0R6ERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


£  I.  d.  £  s.  d. 

12  Table  Porks .  1  11  0  118  0 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  110  0 

12  Table  Spoons . 1  10  0  1  18  0 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  1  10  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12  0  0  18  0 

2  Salt  do .  0  2  0  0  3  0 

1  Mustard  do .  0  1  0  0  1  6 

6  Egg  do.  . .  0  9  0  0  12  0 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6  0  0  7  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9  6  0  13  0 

1  Pish  Knife .  0  11  0  0  13  0 

1  Batter  Knife  .  0  2  6  0  3  6 

2  Sauce  Ladles .  0  6  6  0  7  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 0  3  0  0  4  9 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2  6  0  3  0 


£  t.  d.\ 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
12  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  11  0 
0  9  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  6 
0  6  0 
0  8  0 
0  4  0 
0  8  6 


£  «.  d. 

2  10  0 
1  16  0 
2  10  0 
1  16  0 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  6 
0  16  6 
0  6  0 
0  9  0 
0  6  0 
0  4  0 


8  4  0  11  2  8  12  11  6 18  19  6 


Cruet  Prames,  18i.  6d.  to  70«. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70*.  to  200*. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  1 6*.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25*.  to  60*. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. , 


GOODS  RE-SIL\:ERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  Srdsize. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £1  U  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  'their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 


O  LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  larf^est 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7*.  6d. :  Hip  Baths,  from  16*. ;  Pen  Baths,  13*.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18*. 

OLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

lO  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 


tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18*.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28*.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49*. 


SLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 


KZ7  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

lO  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  8*.  6<i.  to  6*. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10*.  to  30*. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65*.  to  120*. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8*.  to  6*.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10*.  6d.  to  60*. 

Improved  Coal- Boxes,  4*.  6d.  to  30*. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18*.  6d.  to  85*. 

Tea  Urns,  bmt  London  Make,  45*.  to  95*. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9*.  6d.  to  30*. 

Papier  Much6  ditto,  30*.  to  95*. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6*.  Gd.  to  14*.  6/f. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI¬ 
SITES. 

First  Prize  Bet .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Sot  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  24  19  0 


SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containintr  upwards  of  350  Enerravintrs.  and  Prices  of 


or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Penders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  sliould  furnish  without  one. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

xx^/02^'2d:oxTa-B3:E^.s  ‘X’o  x3::e3X2, 

336  STRAND,  W. 


C 4.  RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

J  “  Queen’s  Oualitv.”  ns  sunnlietl  to  Her  Maicstv.  Often  sunersedes  Wine. 


VA  “  Queen’s  Quality,”  ns  supplietl  to  Her  Majesty.  Often  supersedes  Wine. 
A  Valuable  Tonic.  Delirious.  42*.  ))er  dozen,  net. 

C;<RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

^  “  Sportsman’s  SiHJcijU  Quality.”  Stronger  and  less  sweet.  60*.  per 
dozen,  net.  Prepayment  re<iuired. 

GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Order  tlirough  any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distillery, 
Maidstone.  Carriage  Free  in  England. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


Y^HIS  celebrated  nnd  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-L  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure. 


and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 


“  KINAUAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Dep6b- 
20  GREAT  TITCU FIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


'  /  !  ■. 
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HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Bcildino  Socncnr,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lan^ 


aLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

lO  pure  Silver  over  Slack’h  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 


PRiEdFLEfl,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  whUe  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILUNQS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apnlv 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Laxd  Socibtt,  29  and  80  Southampt^ 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFE’TY  AT  £4  PER  CENT 

INTEREST. 


Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £60  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-books 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 


Office  Honrs  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  tUl  2  o’clock. 


A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


\^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 


different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  yean’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8*.  6d., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7*.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 


Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’* 


4,000  Engra-vings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10*. ;  ”  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  3*.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


QEAL  ENGRAVING  hy  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7*.  M. 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2*.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6*.  per  dozen  artides.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12*.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  ^yal 
F^iUy,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  aU  bcaattfoUy 
stamped  with  Chest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


Raised  monograms  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  126  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 


a  beautiful  monogram,  6*.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1*. ;  Name  Plates, 


2*.  6<f. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2*.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5*. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

lO  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from • 
£2  2*. ;  £3  3*. ;  £4  4*.;  £6  6*. ;  £6  16*. ;  very  massive,  £10  10*. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16*.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thr^,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Chests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 


\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  ^ality, 

V  2*.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engra'ving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13*.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


]\/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-LvJL  in  many  colours,  1*.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9*.  The  following 


are  ready ; — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  'Rie  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  Martin’s  Leme),  W.C. 


HK\L  &  SON, 

196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

Heal  &  son’s  catalogue 

wmi  Prickh  of 


BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 

Heal  &  son, 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  pickles.  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  Si  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
nnd  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  (Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  b^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  articte  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  narticnlarlv  reouested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 


-I-  -A  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  hott^ 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  L  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elixabeth  Latency 
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PBDICATED  BY  EXPRESS  PERMISSION  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP 

W^ALBS* 

TNDIA  AND  ITS  NATIVE  PRINCES.  —  Travels  in 

i  Central  India,  and  in  the  Presidenciee  of  Bombay  and  Bengal.  By  Louis 
BOUSSKLBTT.  Carefully  Reyised  and  Edited  by  Llent.-Ool.  C.  Buckle,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  316  Illustrations  and  6  Maps.  Super-royal  ito.,  cloth.  Price  £3  8«. 

From  the  Times,  October  7. 

«  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  M.  Rousselet’s  description  of  the  countries  and 
people  he  visited  during  these  five  years,  and  we  seem  ourselves  to  be  living 
among  them,  as  they  pass  in  his  vivid  pages  in  stately  splendour  under  our  eyes. 
The  book  te  superbly  illustrated  also,  and  with  remarkable  accuracy,  for  every 

face  in  ft  is  a  likeness  which  any  Anglo-Indian  will  at  once  recognise . We 

might  quote  many  striking  extracts  from  M.  Rousselet’s  work  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  our  readers,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  justify  us  in  recommending  it 
warmly  to  their  notice.  In  the  magnificent  collection  of  books  which  the  IhSice 
of  Wales  has  selected  for  presents  to  the  princes,  chiefs,  and  other  distingnished 
natives  of  India,  are  60  copies  of  this  work.  His  Royal  Highness’s  tour  will 
closely  follow  M.  Roiisselet’s  route,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  followed  in  his  volume 
by  many  in  anticipation,  and  often  again  in  illustration,  of  the  royal  progress.” 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


BLACKWOOD’S  SHILLING  SCRIBBLING  DIARY, 

1876.  Seven  Days  on  each  page,  interleaved  with  Blotting  Paper.  4 
Maps.  !«.,  fcap.  folio. 

BLACKWOOD’S  THREE-DAY  DIARY.  Three  Days 

on  each  page.  Price  li.  6d.  with  Blotting  Paper,  24. 

London:  JAMES  BLACKWOOD  Si  CO.,  Lovell’s  Court,  Paternoster  Row. 


[Just  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  also  at  the  Booksellers,  1  vol.,  price  54. 

SPORTING  and  MILITARY  ADVENTURES  in 

NEPATJL  and  the  HIMALAYAS.  By  Major  BLAYNEY  WALSHE. 
London :  JAMES  BLACKWOOD  &  CO.,  Lovell’s  Court,  Paternoster  Row. 


VTATIONAL  education  league.— report  of  the 

An  executive  COMMI'TTEE  presented  to  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting 
of  Members,  held  November  10.  Price  6d, 

London  :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row ;  or  at  the  Central  Offices 
of  the  League,  17  Ann  Street,  Birmingham. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^'  April  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  <n 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal'  is  in 
England." 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daUy  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&c.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  oi  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  estabUshed  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  r^ularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 

From  the  “  SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  Nosember  9th,  1872. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 

Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Eighiand,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.O. 

TAILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Valuations  and 

-a.-/  Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 

pOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 

oeoijOOIst, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

p  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

vj  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : —  « 

100  Small  Specimens  In  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  o  o  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  ® 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  211  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geolo^,  at  TO 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


13  Gsiat  Marlborough  Strrkt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN;  WITH 

EPISODES,  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  SPORTING,  and  THEATRICAL. 
By  Lord  Wiluam  Pitt  Lennox.  2  vols.  demy  SvcL,  80<. 

^ong  other  distingnished  persons  mentioned  in  this  work  are  George  IV., 
William  I\ .,  Louis  XVIII.,  Louis  Philippe,  Ni4>olcon  HI.,  Eugtoe  Beauhamais, 
toe  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquises  of  Anglosea,  Worcester,  and  Waterford, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lords  Raglan,  Petersham,  and  George  Bentinck,  M.  Thiers, 
Coont  D  Orsay,  Beau  Bnimmell,  Sirs  G.  Wombwell,  Lumley  Skeffington,  and 
Massey  Stanley,  Admiral  Rous,  Messrs.  Charles  Greville,  Wellesley  Pole,  Fitsroy 
Stanhope,  James  Morrell,  Dolm6  Radcliffe,  Moreton  Berkeley,  Thomas  Moore. 
Theodore  Hook.  W.  Elliston,  G.  F.  Cooke,  Miss  O’Neil.  Mrs.  Jordan,  &o. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  EROM 

1809  TO  1816.  By  CHARLES  Loftus,  formerly  of  too  Royal  Navy,  late 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  2  vols.,  214. 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  C.  J.  Andersson,  Author  of  «  Lake  NgamI,”  die.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd, 
Author  of  ‘‘  Field  Sports  of  too  North.”  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  154. 

“  This  book  is  most  interesting  reading,  and  the  notes  on  the  xoology  of 
Damaraland  are  especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  natoralist.”— Rev. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLONEL  DE 

GONNEVILLE.  Edited  from  the  French  by  CHARLorrs  M.  Yonqe, 
Autlior  of  ”  The  Heir  of  Reddyffe,”  dm.  2  vols.,  214. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR.  By 

UOBTIKEB  COLUBS.  >  ToB. 

DIANE.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

“  Patty,”  die.  2  vols.,  214. 

“  A  very  graceful  story.” — Academy.  “  A  very  freshly  and  charmingly 
written  story ;  toe  characters  are  admirably  tree  to  naitan."—John  Bull. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  LEGACY.  By  Marv  Cecil 

Hat,  Author  of  ”  Old  Myddelton’s  Money.”  3  vols. 

"  This  book  deserves  the  snocess  which  shonld  attend  pure  ideals  and  a  grace¬ 
ful  fancy.  Doris  herself  is  a  <|^rming  heroine.  A  character  more  admirable 
still  is  Margaret  Chamberlain.” — Athenarum. 

MY  LOVE,  SHE’S  BUT  A  LASSIE.  By 

the  Author  of  “  Qneenie.”  8  vols. 

**On  the  whole  we  oall  this  book  on  improvement  on  *Queenie.’  The 
anthoress  still  shows  the  merits  which  we  pointed  out  on  reviewi^  that  story.” 
— Athenceum. 

WILD  HYACINTH.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  “  Oentianella,”  die.  8  vols. 

A  pleasant,  natural,  and  interesting  tale.” — A>4f. 

HONOUES  DmDED.  By  Morley  Farrow, 

Author  of  **  After  Baxtow’s  Death,”  die.  8  vols.  [Just  ready. 


Now  ready,  the  First  Volume,  price  9s.,  of 

rpHE  HISTORY  OF  PROTESTANTISM.  By  the  Rev. 

-L  J.  A.  Wtlue,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  contains  620  pftges  extra  crown  4to.,  and 
upwards  of  200  Original  Illustrations. 

”  A  richly  Illustrated,  elegant,  and  learned  history,  happily  unmarked  by  too 
proverbial  theologicum  odium.  All  denominations  of  the  Christian  Church  owo 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author  for  a  work  of  thu  kind,  so  full  of  fact,  and  so 
fair  to  all  parties  concerned.” — Standard. 

London  :  CASSELL,  PE'TTEB  di  GALPIN,  Lndgate  HUL 

Now  ready,  latest  edition. 

J^ESSRS.  FELTOE  &  SON’S  PAMPHLET.  Free  by 

27  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


Fourth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  HH.H.  the  Duke 
Edinburgh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

84.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  l4.  Morning  PosL — “  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  News.— "Very  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Oasette.— 
ReaUy  admirable.”  Ulustrated  London  News, — ‘‘  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser. — “  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — “  Hongs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner.— "  Fall  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Graphic. — “  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  toe  mantle  of 
Dilwln.”  ^  ^  ^  _ 

HENRY  S.  KING  di  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 
0¥ 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUS'TRA'nONS 
IR  TUB 

Autotype  printing  process,  adopted  by  the 

Trustees  of  the  British  Moseum,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Leading 

^^1^  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  RIRD  di  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a  Ratbbone  Place,  W. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergar.dos  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  miUlnerv, 
besides  material  at  l4.  per  yard  and  upwartls  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
flimres  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  -A.  -y ’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 
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TR'CTBISrER  &  OO.’S 

RECENT  AND  FORTHCOMINQ  WORKS. 


HAFIZ  of  SHIRAZ  :  Selections  from  his  Poems. 

Tnaslated  by  Hkrman  Bicknkll.  In  one  magnifioent  yolume,  gmall 
4to.,  printed  on  fine  stout  plate  paper,  with  appropriate  Oriental  border* 
Ing  in  gold  and  colour,  and  Illustrations  by  J.  B.  Herbert,  R.A. 

[In  a  fete  days. 

JONAS  FISHER.  A  Poem  in  Brown  and  White. 

Crown  8vo.,  pp.  lx.— 248,  cloth,  6«. 

CHINESE  SKETCHES.  By  Heiibert  A.  Giles, 

of  H.B.M.'s  China  Consular  Serrice.  8vo.,  pp.  204,  cloth,  19s.  6d. 

[Juit  published. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  COMPARATIVE  PHILO- 

LOOY.  By  A.  H.  Saycb,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
Author  of  **  An  Assyrian  Grammar,”  &c.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo., 
pp.  xxzii.— 416,  cloth,  10«.  6d. 

The  INDIAN  SONG  of  SONGS,  from  the  Sanskrit 

of  the  Oita  Gorlnda  of  Jayadcra.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.,  F.R.Q.S.  (of 
Uoirersity  College,  Oxford),  formerly  Principal  of  Poona  Ck)llege,  and 
Fellow  of  the  Unirersity  of  Itombay.  Crown  8yo.,  pp.  xvl.— 144,  cloth,  6s. 

The  MARTYRDOM  of  MAN.  By  Winwood  Reade. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  644,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  THEOLOGICO-POLITICAL  TREATISE.  By 

•  G.  D.  Snow.  Crown  8to.,  pp.  180,  cloth,  4<.  6d. 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  of  the  DRA- 

VIDIAN,  or  SOUTH-INDIAN  - FAMILY  of  LANGUAGES.  By  the 
Rer.  R.  Caldwxll,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  reyiaed  and  enlarged.  Demy 
8yo.,  pp.  806,  cloth,  28i. 

CHRISTIANITY  and  BUDDHISM  COMPARED. 

By  the  late  Rey.  R.  Spenck  Hardy,  Hon.  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
8yo.,  pp.  138,  sewed,  6s. 

A  COLLECTION  of  CHJNESE  PROVERBS. 

Translated  and  arranged  by  William  Scarborough,  Westeyan  Mission¬ 
ary,  Hankow.  With  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Copious  Index. 
Crown  8yo.,  pp.  xliy.— 278,  12*.  6d. 

RIG-VEDA  SANHITA,  the  First  and  Second  Ad- 

hyayas  of  the 'FIRST  A6HTAKA,  with  Notes  and  Explanations,  and  an 
Int^uctory  Essay  on  the  Study  of  tbe  Vedas.  By  the  Key.  K.  M.  Ban- 
NKRJKA,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  Calcutta  ;  Hon.  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  8yo.,  pp.  96,  sewed,  7s.  6d. 

CHINESE  LANGUAGE  and  I.ITERATURE. 

Two  Lectnres  deliyered  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  R.  K.  Douauia.  ef  the 
British  Museum,  and  Professor  of  Chinese  at  King’s  College.  Crown  8yo., 
pp.  118,  cloth,  6s. 

KASHMIR  and  KASHGHAR.  A  Narrative  of  the 

Journey  of  the  Embassy  to  Kashghar  in  1873-74.  ByH.  W.  Bkllkw,  C.S.I. 
Demy  8vo.  [/"  December. 

An  ANALYSIS  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.  By 

Viscount  Ambkrlky.  In  2  yols.,  demy  8vo.  [Early  in  January. 

The  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  with  Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatorj'  Notes.  By  James  Legoe, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  HI.  The  She-King,  or  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese  Poetry. 
Crown  8yo.  [Early  in  January. 

LANGUAGE  and  its  STUDY,  with  especial  refer- 

I'lice  to  the  Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  Seven  Lectures  by 
W.  D.  Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Ifaie  College,  New  Haven. 
Edited  by  Dr.  K.  Morris.  Crown  8vo.  [In  December. 

The  G^RA  LINDA  BOOK.  A  Frisian  Manuscript 

of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Now  first  edited,  with  a  Dutch  Translation 
by  Dr.  J.  O.  Ottema.  Translated  into  English  by  W.  R.  Handrach. 
Demy  8to.  [In  December. 

SKETCHES  of  ANGLO-JEWISH  HISTORY.  By 

Jamer  PictTOTTO.  Demy  8vo.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  about  430  pp. 

[Nearly  ready. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  NUMISMATA  ORIEN- 

TALIA.  Part  II.  The  Urtnki  Turkumins.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 
Royal  4to.,  pp.  xii. — 44,  and  Five  Plates.  [Shortly, 

LITERARY  and  SOCIAL  JUDGMENTS.  By 

W.  R.  Oreo,  Fourth  Etlition,  considerably  enlarged ;  with  Portrait  of 
Author.  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.  [Early  next  year. 

NARADAY'AM  DHARMA-SASTRAM  ;  or,  The 

Institutes  of  Navada.  Translated  for  the  first  time  from  .Sanskrit  into 
English  by  Prof.  J.  Jolly.  [In  February. 

A  RETROSPECT  of  the  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  of 

ENGLAND  ;  or.  The  Church,  I’uritanism,  and  Fret*  Inquiry.  By  John 
J.  Taylkr,  B.A.  New  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Jame.s 
Mautineau.  8vo.,  cioth.  [In  December. 


DR.  DORAN’S  NEW  WORK. 

“  MANN  ’*  AND  MANNERS  at  the  Court  of  Florence, 

1740-86.  Founded  on  the  Letters  of  Sir  Horace  Mann  to  Horace  Walpole. 
By  Dr.  Doran,  F.aA.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  80*. 

MEMOIRS  of  CELEBRATED  ETONIANS,  including 

Fielding,  Gray  the  Poet,  Horace  Walpole,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham 
Lord  Bute,  Lord  North,  Home  Took,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Earl  Temple* 
Admiral  Lord  Howe,  4ic.  By  John  Heneaob  Jesse,  Author  of  “  Memoirs 


The  LIVES  of  ARCHBISHOPS  LAUD  and  JUXON. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  DJ).,  Dean  of  Chichester. 
Forming  the  Eleventh  Volume  of  “  The.  lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury.”  In  Svo.  16*. 

TERESINA  in  AMERICA.  By  Th^r^se  Yelverton, 

Lady  Avonmorb,  Author  of  “  Tereslna  Peregrina.”  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo 

21*. 

The  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  An  entirely  New 

Edition,  printed  in  large  clear  type,  in  8  vols.,  fcp.  8yo.,  to  be  known  as 
”  The  Burlington  Edition.”  10*.  6<l. 

WILD  MIKE.  A  Christmas  Story.  By  Florence 

Montoomeuy,  Author  of  Thrown  Together,”  ‘‘  Misonderstood,”  &c.  In 
small  crown  Svo.  8*.  6d. 


NEW  ADDITIONS  TO  BENTLEY’S  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 

STEVEN  LAWRENCE :  YEOMAN.  .  By  Mrs.  Ed- 

wardes,  Author  of  “Ought  We  to  Visit  Her?”  fcc.  The  New  and 
Popular  Edition,  with  an  Illostratlon  on  Steel.  Crown  Svo.  6*. 


COMIN’  THRO’  THE  RYE 

in  crown  8to.  6*. 


Second  Edition 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  and  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 


Now  ready,  illustrated  with  Portraits  engraved  on  Steel,  medium  Svo.,  cloth, 

12*.  6«f. 

THE  POETS  AND  POETRY  OP 
SCOTLAND, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME ; 

Comprising  Characteristic  Selections  from  the  Works  of  the  more  noteworthy 
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